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Archeologists in Berkshire.— Relics in Reading: 
Things to be done. 


AST Saturday ter- 
minated the Berk- 


MN the British Arche- 
ological Associa- 
tion. We have al- 
ready given some 
particulars of the 
introductory pro- 


ceedings, and will 
v now addsome notes 


of what took place 
later in the week. 
TheMansion-house 
in Newbury, where 
the meetings were 
held, was adorned 
with tapestry, ar- 
mour, and some 
admirable pictures, 
especially portraits 
of Charles I. and Hen- 
rietta Maria his queen, 
by Vandyck, contributed 
by Capt. Leicester Ver- 
non, M.P.; and of 
Prince Rupert, by Van- 
dyck ; and Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, by 
Honthorst, lent by the 
Earl of Craven. There 
was an original picture 
of Chaucer, too. 

Mr. Pettigrew, in the course of his paper on 
the Antiquities of Berkshire, mentioned in our 
last, said :— 

It has been justly remarked by a learned 
associate of our body that “archwology in 
these days is no longer pursued for the 
mere gratification of curiosity, and the satis- 
faction of possessing some object, prized merely 
for its antiquity : archeology has fallen into the 
hands of able men, who have advanced it to the 
dignity of a science, and as such it is daily making 
a progress which gains us an accurate insight into 
the history of mankind.” The attainment of an 
object so important is unquestionably in no little 
degree attributable to the establishment of our 


association, and its institution, in the year 1844, of | 
annual congresses to inquire into the special anti- | 


quities of particular localities. These gatherings 
have been the means of creating and calling into 
action many local societies, by the members of 
which considerable information has been collected 
together to constitute materials for the more per- 
fect inquiries, and the inferences to be drawn by 
the antiquary and the historian. One of the 
objects in the establishment of our association 
was to oppose the too prevalent spirit evinced in 
the destruction of ancient monuments. In many 
cases, the propriety of attempting their restoration 
may be questionable; but, as to aiding in their 
preservation, I presume, in an archwological asso- 
ciation, that there can be only one opinion on the 
subject. The extent to which this species of con- 
servation has in some cases been carried has 
perhaps not unjustly exposed us to some degree 
of ridicule; but, with that admirable and quaint 
writer, whose writings I never fail to consult with 
delight,—Dr. Thomas Fuller,—I would say, “ Con- 
demn not this our diligence for needless curiosity, 
but know that every meer-stone that standeth fora 
landmark, though in substance but a hard flint or 
plain pebble, isa precious stone in virtue, and is 
cordial against dangerous controversies between 
party and party.” A Welsh antiquary has well 
observed that it shows a little soul, a narrow mind, 
as well as bad taste, to pull down the walls of any 
sort of ancient ruin, for— 

There is a power 

And magic in the ruin’é battlement, 


To which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 





In entering upon the business of our congress in 
the county of Berks, it is necessary first to remem- 
ber that no complete history of Berkshire is to be 
found. Itremainsto bewritten. Elias Ashmole’s 


shire Congress of 


work, as far as it goes, is important; but the | with advantage on this point; and he refers to 
reader will, upon rising from its perusal, have no | “ the sacred horses,” which form no unimportant 
distinct idea of the county, its monuments, or its | objects in the mythology of the ancient Saxons 
products. Lysons has done much in regard to its | and other peoples of the Germanic race. “ From 
antiquities, bat an arrangement of the subjects is | those sacred horses (he says) it is probable that 
demanded. The whole field, embracing primeval, | many of the ancient heroes derived their names, 
Roman, Saxon, and medieval, requires careful exa- | of which Hengist and Horsa furnish a striking 
mination, and we may not unreasonably hope that example, these names being nearly synonymous ; 
the occasion of this congress may promote in some although the former, Hengist or Hengst, is, in the 
degree this object. In 1759 Mr. E. Rowe Mores | German and some of the Teutonic tongues, more 
| circulated certain queries addressed to the rectors | particularly applied to stallions. Notwithstanding 
| and vicars of the several parishes in the county, | these expressed statements, Mr. Thoms coincides 
| the replies to which are printed in the Bibliotheca | with Wise, and looks upon the memorial as 
| Topographica Britannica (vol. 4): they, however, | formed by the Saxons, and, he thinks, at the 
yield but scanty information. Indeed, the rector | time of their conversion to Christianity, and of 
| of Newbury in 1759, the Rev. Thomas Penrose, in| the sacred white horse, which, in the days of 
his reply says:—“I do not know any person in| Paganism, had depastured in the sacred grove 
this neighbourhood who is curious in matters of | of ashes. Mr. Akerman holds to the opinion, that 
| antiquity.” It is precisely the contrary now, for | it is of Celtic origin, and has given a cut of it 
| we have the gratification of holding a special con- | froma drawing made by Mr. Christopher Edmonds. 
| gress in the Mansion-house of the town, the object | The horse, we must not fail to remember, was 
being the illustration of all matters of interest | equally a Celtic as a Saxon badge, and is con- 
| connected with the history and antiquities of the | stantly found represented on Gaulish and British 
county. My purpose at the present moment is} coins. The subject is worthy of discussion. 
simply, and, in ccutenaie to the practice usually; At about a mile and a half from the White 
“ose by us at these meetings, to endeavour, | Horse is another ancient memorial known as 
y a brief survey of the various places which | Wayland’s Cave, which the more precise know- 
| time and convenience will permit us to visit, to| ledge of the antiquaries of the present day has 
direct attention to the particular subjects of our | shown to consist of the remains of a cromlech. It 
inquiries. Like to the names of many English | is a cromlech of the Celtic period. The several 
counties, the origin of that of Berkshire is neither | stones are in disorder and thrown down. They are 
ti a herria nae = — | what are commonly called en of — we 
an English historian, derives it from a word sig- | saw specimens on occasion of our visit last year 
nifyinga wood, “Barroc,” which, he says, abounded | to the grand monument of Stonehenge. Cromlechs 
with box. Barroc wood, we are told by Lysons, | are burial-places formed of upright stones, covered 
| is mentioned in a charter of King John ee having | bya leone aa or slabs. Many of Wayland’s Cave 
been the property of the nuns of Ambresbury.| have been taken away to serve a variety of pur- 
| Leland follows Asser, derives Berkshire or Bark- | poses, but there remains sufficient to denote its 
| shire from Berrock, a bare oak, beneath which the | character. There is still enough to show that 
| English Saxons held their assemblies. The Saxon! this cromlech had transepts or lateral chambers. 
Chronicle writes it Bearuscire and Barroscire,| The tradition held in regard to this monument 
which became LBercsire or Barocscire. In the is that, if a traveller’s horse cast a shoe on his 
ninth century it was known as Beroescire; and, in| way, he had only to lead the animal to the cave, and 
the Domesday, it is written Berroches-scire, Ber- there leave him, at the same time placing a groat 
roche-scire. The ancient inhabitants of Berk- upon the capstone and withdraw. After a short 
shire, according to Camden and other authorities, | time, upon his return, he would find his horse 
are known as the Attrebatis or Attrebates, a tribe shod and his money removed. 
migrating from Gaul anterior to the Roman Con- : ; ane 
quest. Whitaker, following Camden, has expressed _ Silchester was the first place visited on 
an opinion that the south-eastern parts of Berk-, Wednesday, and was illustrated by a paper 
| shire, including the hundred of Bray, were occu- from the Rev. Beale Post. The scale of its 
|pied by the Bibroci. The Segontiaci also con- importance among the cities of ancient Britain 
stituted a portion of the ancient inhabitants, and Roman Britain, and its position as a 
and the arrangements of these tribes may per- Roman station were the points diiefty treated 
haps be fairly stated thus—the Attrebates occu- | of, The old chronicles invariably speak of it 
pying nearly the whole of the western part; the as the centre of the principal public acts in 
| Bibroci, the south-eastern part; the Segontiaci, a | tpi, part of the kingdom. This was the rank 
portion of the southern part. Thus the Attre- the city held when the walls, considerable 
bates appear to have been the principal inhabi- portions of which sow remain, were tailt. 
tants; yet some have conjectured the county to avitleutiv dating towards the end of the Reman 
° ° Py ° . . ating é 5 I vwman 
have derived its name from the Bibroci mentioned | ~——: Berger tytn tee ary” 
in Cesar, Broc and Bark meaning the same. “ie. ROAR os Drain, 5 the Saxons = 
Bibroci is, however, derived from Bibrax, a place Harass the Britons as early te the soar 364. 
not far from Rheims. The most interesting por- There was no difficulty in surmising that the 
tion connected probably with the most ancient wealthiest and most influential inhabitants re- 
history of Berkshire, is that particularly known tired from Londinium to this place, choosing 
‘as “The Vale of the White Horse.” It isscareely it as a place of security, and making the walls 
| necessary for me to remark that the name of the and fortifications. After referring to the 
| war1.: . ' ° . ° me 
| White Horse has arisen from a representation ofa various names given to Silchester, he re- 
| horse, 325 feet in length, cut out of a turfupon a marked :— There had been some dubitation 
| chalky soil, and that it has been usually regarded | expressed, in comparatively late times, whether 
}as a monumental record of the great victory ob- | Silchester be Vindonum or Calleva, and he 
tained over the Danes in 871, by Ethelred and considered it best toconcur in the formerly uni- 
Alfred. Ashdown is generally esteemed as the | versally received opinion, the one held | 
spot on which the conflict took place; and in the | « = 
neighbourhood there are seven remarkable bar- 
rows of a circular form, and several others of a 
very irregular shape, in which bones almost innu- 








amden, Gate, and other great names, that 
Vindonum, or Vindomun, is Silchester, which 
also has this advantage of agreeing far better 


2 , . ‘ - &RS . Saw 
merable have been found. Wise acquaints us that with the known Roman British topography 
the Vale of White Horse was known by that name of this part of the kingdom. 
in the reign of Edward III. as it oceurs inanentry| This ig was followed by. commentaries 
in a Close Roll 1368-9, where it is recorded: “Ge- | by Mr. Vere Irvine. The church was visited, 
rard de L’isle tient en la Vale de White Horse the and the relics at the farm examined; and 
fee ;” but we are indebted to the research of Sir,as the day’s round was a long one, the 
Henry Ellis for an earlier notice, it being named in | carriages were soon rolling onwards to Ufton 
the two Cantularies of Abingdon, written in the | Court a curious relic of domestic archi- 
reign of Henry II. : “ Prope Montem ubi ad Album | tecture. Mr. Pettigrew having made some 
Equum scanditur, Se. ;” and in relation to Spars- general remarks on the original monastic use 
holt, “ juxta locum qui rulgo Mons Albi Equi nun- | of the house, Mr. E. Roberts conducted the 
eupatur, fc.” Mr. Thoms, in a communication to 
the Society of Antiquuries, esteems the monument 
commemorative of theancient religion of the coun- 
try, the worship of the horse having been common 
to the Celtic and Germanic, as well as the Sclavo- 
nic tribes. This would render the memorial as of 
British origin, an opinion entertained by Lysons; | PeT™!t- : 
and it must be admitted that the figure of the he church at Thatcham appears to have 
animal, as represented on the hill, and on the | been very ill-treated. ¥ 
ancient British coins, bears a very strong and At the evening meeting the Rev. J. Adams 
striking resemblance. Mr. Thoms has brought | read a paper on the Roman encampment at 
his familiarity with German literature to bear | Speen, and produced a curious glass bottle dug 


arty over the whole of it, pointing out the 
probable dates of each part—the earliest being 
as far back as Henry VII. and the latest as 
recent as George III. The secret ways and 
passages were explored as far as time would 
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| 

up near the railway station, bearing a figure jancient illuminated manuscripts and other 
supposed to be that of Esculapius, as well as | works, that kings, judges, and even women 
several beautiful specimens of Samian ware,|who were in possession of power, were con- 
also found near Newbury, with regard to which | stantly drawn with crossed legs, while inferior 
some discussion arose. ‘The rev. gentleman said | persons were never so delineated, and he came 
it had been remarked by the writer of the article | to the conclusion that it was an indication of 
on Roman roads and stations in Lysons’ his-|the possession of power of life and death, in 
tory of this county that, although there were | those so represented. It was known that some 
not less than three undoubted Roman towns | of those persons represented eross-legged had 
within the limits of Britain, the site of one only | never been to the Holy Wars. 

had been ascertained, and that not without} lsley Church, on the way home, was rapidly 
some difficulty. The town thus alluded to was | examined and described. 

known by the name of Spine, and is generally; At the evening meeting, the Hon. P. P. 
supposed to have covered part of the site of | Bouverie, M.P. in the chair, Mr, Henry Godwin, 
Speen. That Newbury sprung from the ruins | of Newbury, read a paper “On the Worthies of 
of an older town its name, no doubt, indicated ;,; Newbury and its Neighbourhood.” The larger 
and that Spine stood at no great distance did | portion of it was of great local value, and 
not, be thought, admit of question. Mr.| brought forward some facts with regard to 
Adams then gave a detailed account of the Donnington Castle, in which every Englishman 
encampment, objecting to the theory that Ro- | willtake an interest. The writer, having observed 





long. The Romans adapted their camps to | chased Donnington Castle in 1397, from John | 
the situation in which they were placed, and} o’Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, said the result of | 
they are to be seen in almost every possible | his diligent inquiries was to ascertain, in the | 
shape. ‘first place, that the poet was too poor to pur- | 
The Rev. E. Kell then gave a description of! chase such property ; and in the second, that | 
the Roman villa discovered last April near John o'Gaunt had never been the owner of | 
Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, of this Donnington Castle, although he had pos- 
which discovery we printed early intimation ; | sessed an estate called Donnington, in Leicester- | 
and, afterwards, Mr. Thomas Wright described | shire. He therefore said that, much as he 
ade in the excavations at Wrox- | loved Chaucer, he declined to own him as one 
eter, and pointed out the difficulties which now | of the worthies of Newbury. It appeared, 
beset the work. On the motion of Mr. Pettigrew, however, that the estate in 1418 came into the 
it was resolved that : | possession of a knight who married a grand- 
“The members of the British Archeological Associa- | daughter of the poct. This paper was not a 
tion, assembled sn their annual congress at Newbury, | mere compilation from easily available sources. 
cannot let pass the opportunity of expressing their sense |, ‘ 
of the great importance of the excavations now going on | Lhe facts stated were confirmed by reference 
at Wroxcter, on the site of the Roman station of Urico- to existing charters and chronicles, and the 
as binary rod entipeteeshtinietamaonioonss whole was rendered exceedingly interesting. 
his Grace the Duke of Cleveland for the readinesswhich he | It was somewhat shortened, in order to 
has shown to allow and encourage such excavations on his | eng h}e— 


les ama Oh " = Ie ; ; . 
then wil lal to daeovenes of stil grenter importance, | Mr. W. HL Black to give a general sketch of| 
They think, further, that it would be very desirable, if it the corporation records of Newbury. It appears 
wereazrecablewith Nvgrace'sconvenienee, that avortion that the earlier and more important records | 
as a monument of great interest to the public, and, in have been either lost or destroyed, but many | 
fact, unique in this country.” ancient deeds are still in the possession of the 
On Thursday an early start was made to- municipality ; some of which date as far back 
wards Grimsbury Camp, where Mr. Brown ‘as the reign of Edward I. By reference to one 
offered some remarks upon the camp and bar-| and to some of the parish records he set at rest 
rows, two of which were in the course of being the doubts which had been raised as to whether 
opened, but up to the time of the Association | Charles I. at the time of the first battle of 
leaving the spot nothing had been found in Newbury, really stayed in the house of one 
them. The Rev. J. Adams and Mr. T. Wright |Gabriell Cox, then mayor of the town. It 
derived the name from “Grim,” great or appeared that Cox was the owner of it at that 
fearful, and “bury,” town, Nothing ancient time, and that the person in whose house other 
appears to be preserved, if any such things | authorities said Charles lodged subsequently 


man encampments must be either square or | that it was generally stated that Chaucer pur- 


the progress m 









have been found: several pieces of pottery | became the owner, thus perhaps accounting for | 


with ashes in them, a Roman spear-head, | the mistake which had been made. The skill 


and some coins were said to have been dug with which Mr. Black reads old contracted | 


up, but none were forthcoming except two Latin charters, pitching at once on the| 
coius, Which were pronounced to be one of important passages, is very remarkable, and 
Henry VI. struck at Calais, and the other a Jeads us to ask how it was that the Govern- 
more modern token. Perborough Castle was | ment lost the services of this gentleman at the 
next examined, and it was understood that a cost to the country of a pension? Perhaps Sir 
Roman villa was discovered, and some direc- | Frederick Madden will tell us. 
tions were given to excavate it. Friday was a busy day. At half-past nine 
Hampstead Norris Church was next in turn, ! in the morning every vehicle in Newbury was 
and was briefly described by Mr. Davis. It in requisition to convey the party to Beacon- 
includes a piscina on the south side of the! hill and Castle Highclere, the seat of the 
chancel, and a double aumbry on the north president, Lord Carnarvon. 
side : there are two niches in the window-jambs | Beacon-hill, close to the mansion, affords to 
of the nave for images of saints. Aldworth | tourists an extensive and beautiful view. After 
Church received considerably more attention. |the archeologists had examined, under the 
M r. Davis first conducted the visitors round | guidance of Mr. Vere Irving, a Roman station 
the interior of the building, whieb, it appeared | on the top of the hill, they returned to their 
to him, had been intended as a family mauso- | carriages and drove to the castle, where they 
leum. He pointed out the peculiarities, stating | were received by the noble owner and Lady 
that the canopies to the tombs were of Early | Portsmouth, his sister. His lordship had also 
Decorated character, with a peculiar form of | invited a large number of the gentry, clergy, 
ball flower very unusual. The piscina, and | and tenantry to meet them, and the company 
aumbry over it, were good. Here Mr. Planché | altogether could not have consisted of less 
ave some account of the monuments of the than 400 persons. The castle was nearly 
Je la Beche family, which he said were of the | entirely rebuilt a few years ago, under the 
date of the Edwards IT. and IIL. and were ex- | superintendence of Sir Charles Barry, who has 
ceedingly interesting and beautiful. He was not | adopted a mixed style, which may perhaps be 
prepared for their beauty and worth, but had | called Jacobean. It is of considerable extent, 
‘conceived a very mean opinion of them. Hej and has a large and lofty central tower. The 
had engravings of them in his hand in the| interior is disa pointing. If we judged from 
work by Ashmole, but anything more unlike | appearances in we should say that Sir 
could scarcely be conceived, and he had been | Charles could have had little to do with it. It 
entirely misled. He minutely described the | contains a few very good pictures, particularly 
armour and clothing, and explained, with|}some by Sir Joshua Reynolds. There the 
ange to the cross-legged effigies, that the idea| Association were joined’ by the Attorney- 
ma — crusaders had long since been | General; Mr. Walter, M.P. ; Mr. P. Bouverie, 
© meorrect. He had observed in| M.P.; Mr. Mowbray, M.P.; Sir Joshua 





| year 1135, 
‘able, and serve to show that the pile must 
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Walmsley ; Alderman Cubitt, M.P.; Arch- 
deacon Randall ; the Rev. Mr. Kingsley; and 
a other persons of note. An admirable 
luncheon was disposed of, and then, the visi- 
tors being gathered on the lawn, Mr. Pettigrew 
expressed, very effectively, the general thanks 
to the host, confirmed by many cheers. 

Lord Carnarvon, in ‘returning thanks, said 
that although taken by surprise by the demon- 
stration he had just seen, he hailed the oppor- 
tunity it gave him to express his high sense of 
the deep pleasure he felt in being able to 
welcome there so many old friends, kind 
neighbours, and learned and distinguished 
archeologists, and still more, in the words of 
the old Spaniard, in placing himself and his 
poor house at the disposal of all present, and 
in laying his heart at the feet of so many fair 
ladies. The last discussion he heard at New- 
bury was connected with legends and fables. 
He did wish it were possible to realise one 
legend and one fable in his own person, He 
wished much, for the moment, and merely for 
the moment, that he could be one of those 
fabled giants of old, with 100 heads, 100 hands, 
and 100 tongues, to bid welcome to all his friends, 
and to interchange with them a cordial and a 
hearty greeting. He trusted that the associa- 
tion, when they left, would carry away a favour- 
able opinion of the neighbourhood. 

Returning to Newbury the party were then 
conveyed by railway to Reading, where they 
were received by the Mayor, Mr. €. J. 
Andrewes, and other members of the eorpora- 
tion, and then proceeded to perambulate the 
town under the guidance of Mr. G. Godwin. 
The principal places visited were the ruins of 
the Abbey (partly visible from the railway 
station), the Abbey gateway, St. Lawrence's 
Church, the Abbey mill, St. Mary’s Church, 
and the Friary. To avoid constantly referring 
to the speaker, we will put a condensed abstract 
of what was said, inte a connected form. 

The Abbey was founded by Henry I. in the 
year 1120 or 1121: the Abbey church was 


‘completed about 1164. The walls, of flint 
‘concrete, were cased with freestone ; but, after 


the dissolution, the Abbey was destroyed, 
and parts were used in the construction of 
St. Mary’s and St. Lawrence's, while some 
of the materials were taken to Windsor. The 


‘ruins, in fact, served as a quarry, as the 
Coliseum did at Rome. Henry I. it should 


be mentioned, was buried here about the 
The remains are very consider- 


have been one of great dignity. The Chap- 
ter-house, which looks about 84 feet long 
and 42 feet wide, has walls of consider- 
able height, and a plan, which had been pre- 
pared, showed how the various portions re- 
maining formed part of the great church, the 
cloisters, the kitchen, and so forth. Some 
large bases (in the church) have been recently 
exposed. Great credit is due to the local 
board, and their surveyor, Mr. Marshall, for 
the pains taken to preserve the ruins. The land 
around them has been purchased, and formed 
into a public pleasure-ground, Additional 
purchase, with the same end in view, are con- 
templated. 

The Abbey gateway, a later erection, and 
close to the Assize Courts, now in course of 
erection under the superintendence of Mr. 
Clacy, is in a miserably dilapidated state, so 
much so indeed, that a part of it positively 
may fall at any moment. It was urged by the 
speaker that the authorities should forthwith 
take steps, under proper advice, to restore it 
to its proper shape. 

In excavating for the Assize Courts, con 
tiguous, as we have said, to the Abbey gateway, 
and on the site (according to local history and 
tradition) of “ an hospital for poor pilgrims,” 
some foundations and walls were discovered, 
of which Mr. Clacy supplied a plan. 

The surface of the ground had been raised 
about nine feet by the débris of the fallen build- 
ings. The old walls above the original surface 
were mostly faced with squared free-stone, and 
filled in with conerete of chalk, flint, lime, and 
sand. In the centre of the wall, about two feet 
above the original ground surface, the remains 
of three human skeletons were found embedded 
in the concrete, the bodies having apparently 
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been laid in the wall, and the concrete or rub- 
ble thrown around them. The bodies, it was 
thought, had been placed in the wall whilst 
building. There was no appearance of decayed 
wood or covering, and the remains were mostly 
in dry powder ; but with a sufficient portion 
of bones to identify them as human, and to 
indicate the position of the bodies—one had 
apparently been placed with the knees bent. 
he Church of St. Lawrence, the well pro- 

portioned tower of which is also seen from the 
railway, is described as having been “ rebuilt 
or considerably repaired in 1434.” Notwith- 
standing this statement, the chancel is of the 
thirteenth century. This church is viewed as a 
sort of rival to St. Mary’s, and the tradition 
is that it was built by an apprentice of 
the builder of that church, and that the master, 
annoyed by its superiority, threw himself off 
the steeple and was killed! Every one will 
remember the same story in connection with 
Roslyn Chapel, Edinburgh, and some of the 
French Cathedrals. There are interesting old 
church books remaining. The inventory of 
the plate, taken a few years prior to the 
Reformation, includes,— 

“Ttm. A gredyron of silver and gilt, with a 
bone of Saynt lawrence therein, weying iii qrs. 
of an ounce.” 


The various altars were restored at the ac- 


cession of Queen Mary, and the Queen and 
King Philip came to Reading to see this done. 
The tower arch is blocked up with a pile of 
ugly galleries and an organ. 


“compo.” A charge for wire for the clock, 
1499, shows that here was an early instance of 
a clock ina parish church. The quaint-looking 
covered way, on the south side of the tower, 
having a range of gablets, was built at the cost 
of John Blagrave, esq. in 1619. The church, 
coming to our own time, is intimately con- 
nected with the late estimable Justice Talfourd, 
who, as a scholar of the late Dr. Valpy, cut his 
name in the pew where he sat, and as a man 
put up a stained-glass window in the chancel 
in memory of a friend. 

Away now to St. Mary’s church, which was 
called the Minster. The statement is that it was 
taken down, except the spire, in 1547, and re- 
built in 1551; that the spire was left till 
1594, when, being blown down, it was rebuilt. 
Over a door on the south side, too, a tablet 
says this church was rebuilt in 1551. It is 
quite evident, however, that the chancel and 
north transept are of the thirteenth century. 
The former contains, too, an Easter sepulchre, 
with two canopies, and Purbeck marble 


columns, disguised by an ugly support erected | 


in the centre. Some main columns in the 
nave, whether brought from the Abbey or not, 
are apparently of the twelfth century. The 
churchwardens’ books show amongst the 
entries :— 
“1555. Payde the man for watching s. 
Ge SEPGlONOE ... ........50.0000 0 
1557. Payde to the mynstrells and the 
hobby-horse upon May-day 3 
1570. Paid for two paxe of cardes ... 0 
1626. P¢ for carving Mr. John Ken- 
ricke’s arms over the south 
arch of the tower ............ 2 6” 
In 1670 it was ordered that a boy should be 
carried to London to be touched for the king’s 
evil at the charge of the parish ! 
Amongst the entries as to charges for getting 
the spoils of the Abbey are found ;— 
£s d. 
“Payde for takyng downe of the 
quyer of the abbeye, and the car- 
riage home of the same, 21 lodes 0 10 
Payde for the rowfe in theabbeye 618 8 
Payde for the door that stood in 
the cloyster ............. Wiesnienn ~ O 6.84 
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The tower, ex-| 
ternally, has been messed with restorations in | 


ancient buildings which remained within it, 
and, deploring the fact that there was no mu- 
seum in the town, suggested that the Friary 
should be restored, and so appropriated, if a 
church were not needed. 

Messrs. Poulton and Woodman showed, by 
a plan they had prepared, the existence of 
various foundations around indicating the 
extent of the establishment originally. 

We have already alluded to some of the 
ancient records of the town. Let us add a few 
notes from the same source. Amongst the 
by-laws of the corporation, one ‘eee 
in 1443 is somewhat curious. It is this :— 
The mayor and burgesses “grant and or- 
dain that no barber in Readimg open any 
shop nor shave any man after ten at night 
between Easter and Mickaelmas, nor after 
nine from Michaelmas to Easter; but if 
[except] it be any stranger or any worthy man 
of the town, he shall pay three hundred tiles 
[tequlas| to the Guildhall of Reading, as often- 
times as he is found faulty, to be received by 
the cofferers for the time being.” * An instance 
of the payment of the fine is given, and it is 
suggested that the motive for levying the 
penalty in tiles was a desire to introduce 
these into general use, and to discourage 
thatching, which increased the danger of fires. 

The records of the exercise of what the 
corporation of Reading thought “ privileges ” 
seem to us especially interesting at this mo- 
ment. Man says that “no individual member 
of one company was allowed to interfere with 
the exclusive rights of another.” Every man 
was obliged to confine himself to his own 
trade. The carpenter, for example, was not 
allowed to do anything that was the business 
of the joiner, and neither could presume to 
interfere with the work of the sawyer! In 
1662, the cobblers petitioned the corporation 
against the shoemakers for mending old shoes, 
| contrary to the rights of the town ; whereupon 
/it was recommended to the shoemakers “ not 
to offend therein at their peril /” Through this 
exclusive and trammelling system trade was 
stagnated, natural talents remained unim- 
proved, exertions were stopped, and the town 
was half ruined. The writer in question says, 
that, thanks to enlightenment, ‘ These shackles 
on trade have been taken off, and every man, 
wherever born, is now entitled to the same 
privileges as the natives, without its being in 
the power of any individual to molest him in 
his trading concerns.” He would surely have 
| been astonished had he lived till our day to 
find workmen imposing shackles upon them- 
selves—to see able and, in many respects, most 
intelligent artisans, banded together to prevent 
each other from working more than a limited 
‘number of hours each day, enforcing equal 





payment per day to all, whether able or stupid, | Several ancient crosses and other remains of 


and denying to each other the right to under- 
| take “ piece-work,” which gives to the clever, 
|ready, and energetic workman an advantage 
over the drone. The past teaches to little 
| purpose ! 

| On the return of the association to the Man- 
sion-house, the mayor took the chair, and Mr. 
Pettigrew commenced to read a paper on the 
| history of the borough : but the inexorable horn 
of the active curator, Mr. George Wright, gave 
note that the hour for the return train had 
‘arrived, and the majority of the members 
itherefore departed. Mr. Black, however, 
{having looked over the charters and other 
|deeds belonging to the corporation, remained 
jand made known to a Reading audience the 
| interesting nature of many of the documents. 
|A descriptive list of them should at once be 
|prepared. At Newbury, a soirée in the 
Mansion-house wound up a long day. 

Want of space prevents us from entering 
jfully into a report of the doings on the last 


been dug up in the course of the works, and 
which he produced. 

Welford Church has, like Wickham, which 
is in the same hands, been rebuilt in the same 
manner, so that very little remains of that eld 
church which has charmed and instructed so 
many. The round tower, it is true, has been 
imitated, and the string courses said to have 
been copied, but the “architectural ” associat 
seemed to doubt the truth of the represent 
| tions of former mouldings. In one respect th: 
| Rev. Mr. Nicholson obtained praise—for r 
building the spire and the upper octagon oi 
the tower with the identical stones of the 
former building. Care had been taken to 
mark every stone, and they now occupy the 
same positions as before. The sedilia were 
thought to have been much altered by the 
“drag tool” of the masons when attempting 
to preserve them in the chancel in the same 
manner. 

Having spent some time in examining the 
church, the party adjourned to the residence of 
Mr. Eyre, adjoining, and partook of refresh- 
ments, which he liberally supplied. 

They next drove to East Shefford Church, *o 
view there the remarkable monument in ala- 
baster of a warrior and his lady, about the 
identity of whom much discussion has been 
raised. Mr. Planché pronounced the male 
figure to be the most perfect one of a knight 
of the reign Henry V. he had ever seen, and 
said that the lady represented at his side pro- 
bably died in the following reign, as she wore 
the dress of that period. There is no inscription 
on the tomb, but Mr. Planché read an elaborate 
paper to show that she might have been a 
princess of Portugal who had married a Fetti- 
place—a name associated with the church, and 
appearing on another monument, observing 
that her position on the right instead of the 
left side of her husband indicated her highe: 
rank. The church is a deplorable example of 
the want of care and energy prevalent in Berks 
in regard to such edifices. The pavement is 
green with vegetation, and slimy damp is 
streaming down the walls,—forcibly reminding 
one of the semi-submerged tombs and chapels 
of Ravenna. 
| Speen Camp was next visited and Speen 
| Church, which, like many others, is in course 
| of destruction. Nothing remains but one aisle 
and one nave arcade, which has magnificent 
| Purbeck marble shafts of large size, but com- 
| pletely cased in coats of paint and whitewash. 
The association has had the satisfaction of 
| insuring the safety of these shafts, and of ob- 
| taining a promise to have them repolished. 

Mr. Plancheé also succeeded in preventing the 
repainting of an altar tomb and its effigy, a 
monument to John Baptist Castillion, 1597. 





lantiquity were likewise examined under the 
| guidance of Mr. Roberts, and it was understcod 
that they would be preserved, in compliance 
with the wish of the association. 
At the closing meeting in the Mansion-house 
| the same evening, Mr. Walter, M.P., presided, 
|and spoke ably. Votes of well-deserved thanks 
were passed, and the 16th Congress of the 
| British Archeological Association came to an 
, end. 
THE STRIKE. 
Ir would seem to be impossible to get at some of 
| the facts in the present dispute; but there can be 
no reason to doubt that the masters are gradually 
| obtaining workmen under the declaration, suffi- 
| cient in number to carry on the work which was 
in progress at the time of the strike, and what is 
| likely to be undertaken in the present year. The 
| statement of the Executive Committee of the 
| masters is, that upwards of 4,500 men, according 
to reports and information from members of the 





Some maintain that the roof of the nave here | day, Saturday. Amongst the places visited | Central Association, have resumed employment; 


came from the church of the Friary. 
this were so or not, that edifice is unroofed ; 
and, when the Association proceeded thither, and 
found parts of it occupied as a gaol, and steps 
in contemplation for further destroying it, 
lamentations were expressed. It belongs to 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
displays a fine imbricated window. Mr. Godwin 
urged the duty devolving on the authorities of 
a rising town like Reading of preserving those 


| cently restored. The reverend incumbent stated 
that on removing a portion of the old founda- 
tions, openings where coffins had been placed 
were found in the clay, and that he therefore 
supposed the present edifice was erected on 
the foundation of an ancient British church. 
This was confirmed by a silver coin which had 











* As quoted by Man. 


Whether | was Welford Church, a Norman structure re- | but, nodoubt, many of these are men from the coun- 


try, and men previously unemployed, and possibly, 
| in some cases, are not to be classed in skill with 
| men who are on strike. It must not, however, be 
forgotten by the Conferenee, that excellent brick- 
|layers and masons are now to be found in the 
| provinces; and we are disposed to think it will 
| not be from want of skill in those engaged, that 
| any long-continued difficulty will be met with. 


-~| The question will be resolved into one of the 


j}amount of London work, and the number of those 
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who can be got to do it. Now, the strike has 
diminished the work of the year considerably ; and 
were the masters to abandon the declaration next 
week, the probability is, that on all accounts, the 
number of the unemployed would be much greater 
than it was before the commencement of the 
strike. By the reasoning of the workmen, per- 
haps, eight hours would then be desired as the 
day’s work. The whole tendency of the strike in 
diminishing the quantity of work and increasing | 
the number of claimants for it, seems obvious from | 
facts as we may reasonably assume them to be. 

On the part of the workmen it is shown that | 
their funds have been increased; and that the 
number of recipients, 6,955 on Monday last, was 
only 21 less than on the previous Monday ; and 
thence it seems intended we should infer that the 
objects of the strike are in the way of being 
attained. We apprehend that no such inference 
follows. The men to the number stated have re- 
fused to accept the declaration, and the requisite 
support for them during their refusal is being 
given by the workmen in other trades. The 
question is not, how long the support can be con- 
tinued, or how long the men would be able to 
maintain themselves on the slender pittance which 
the sum allowed by the Conference, added to one | 
from a society, amounts to; but whether the sup- 
port may not last long enough for the places of the 
old hands to be supplied—on what is now the pro- 
bability of demand for labour reduced by the cir- 
cumstances of the strike. In short, strikes should 
never be undertaken except under something ap- 
proaching to a certainty of success; and that 
result cannot follow unless speedily : for, the strike 
can be successful only when circumstances are. 
such as would have allowed the master, with 
profit, to give the increased rate had there been 
no strike. 

The state of the case seems to be that the men | 
are neither getting employment under the decla- 
ration nor without it, and are only imperilled as 
to the future. It would be useless to tell them 

that the better course might have been to give up 
an hour’s wages, when asking for the reduction of 
time to the nine hours, and to wait for the in- 
crease of capital to bring wages back again to the 
old rate. Such would have been the natural and 
certain tendency if the number of claimants did 
not again increase,—or would be so in any case 
of capital great in proportion to the number of 
workmen wanting employment. Judging from 
what has fallen from speakers at meetings of the | 
men very lately, they have not abandoned the 
object as to the nine hours. The views under | 
which the particular diminution of the hours of | 
labour is demanded, if correct or allowed, would 
naturally lead to a fresh demand, that is to say, 
from circumstances created by the very opera- | 
tion of the diminution; and it is wonderful that | 
the fallacy of the arguments which led to the 
strike is not yet perceived. 

The present strike, like all others brought to 
the issue in which the masters necessarily follow 
by combination the tactics of the men, having} 
become a trial of endurance, has been attended by 
many attempts at intimidation and some acts of 
violence,—exceptions, however, to the general 
conduct—which shows there has been progress 
since violence was a chosen instrument. These 
acts have been severely punished, and very pro- 
perly; and it would have been well had more 
efficient protection been given, both by the police 
and the masters, to the non-society men who were 
indisposed to join with the movement. Had this | 
course been taken, Messrs. Trollope’s works would 





have been provided with hands some time earlier, | finish it the same night. He did as requested, and 


and the question might have come to its solution 
sooner than now seems likely. 

The masters also might have done more to show 
they would carry out their intention of supporting 
friendly societies disconnected from trades’ unions. | 
They have, through their committee, stopped | 
some attempts at conciliation. We are not sug- | 
gesting the withdrawal of the document: this, | 
however desirable in some points of view, would 
now be hailed as a victory on the part of the men, | 
and in their present attitude and delusion would | 
condace to no object; but a counter-declaration 
might perhaps be offered by masters, as to their 
disuse of combination; or means might surely be 
taken which would lead to better views as to the 
real objects of the declaration, namely, the main- 
tenance of the same rights on one side that the 
workman on the other expects. Why could not 
the whole be thrown into the form of a mutual 
agreement ? 

Mr. Williams has added such inflaence as he 
possesses as a member of Parliament, to that of 
ar newman of metropolitan boroughs, to 

1p the perversion of view under which the 


| 


de 


|order. Messrs. Waller & Son’s letter in the Times, 





men regard the “document.” He speaks of “the 
conditions proposed by the master builders to be 
imposed on those whom they will employ,” as “a 
violation” of the principle which gives the working 
man “a right to take his labour, or the produce 
of his skill and industry, unshackled to the best 
market.” Pray, what is there in the declaratiou 
that violates such a principle, or interferes with 
the right? It is surprising that men deemed 
fitted to an office which requires the understanding 
of these questions, should, in anxiety to catch a 
few votes, utter language denying to one side the 
rights which equally belong to one and the other. 
We feel hopeless of a settlement of the question 
in dispute, whilst there is unwise encouragement 
of the fallacies and prejudices that prevail, rather 
than real effort at explanation and conciliation. 
The condition of the artisan requires to be im- 
proved, and that greatly ; but difficulty of finding | 
out the right way to such improvement in some 
particulars is no excuse for sanctioning positive | 
errors. The masters would, we doubt not, readily 
give up the requirement of assent to the decla- 
ration, provided they were shown other means of 
preserving their own freedom, and that of many 
of those who are in the rank of artisans. 

A new phase in the progress of the dispute has | 
been introduced by the Conference, in the calling | 
out men employed on country works by London | 
masters; men, none of whom had had a word} 
said to them about the declaration. It is impos- | 
sible to understand what it is the Conference | 
expect to gain from such a course. The theory of 
strikes seems to involve use of the earnings of | 
workmen who may be employed, towards the | 
success of the strikers. The object can be merely 
to embarrass masters: the blow dealt by the 
Conference, however, wounds chiefly their own 





speaking of the acts to which we have alluded, 
also shows how directly the machinery of combi- 
nations interferes with the kindliness which should 
exist between master and workman, and which 
feeling it is argued that the political econo- 
mists and masters generally, by their doc- 
trine, fail to ensure. ‘There could not have been 
more convincing testimony to the course taken 
by the masters as favourable to the best interests of 
the men, than is presented by facts to be gathered 
from the letter. 





CORRESPONDENCE ON THE POSITION 
OF MASTERS AND MEN, 

Srr,—At a time when every fault of a single man | 

is brought to bear against the class to which he | 





belongs, if he is one of the building operatives, | 
‘surely it is but fair that the conduct of the em-|men) for the establishment of reading-rooms, 
By your libraries, and houses of call, which ought not to 


ployers should receive some notice also. 


permission I will simply tell an unvarnished tale | 
of what took place in the firm to which I belonged. | 


Throughout the agitation for the nine hours our | 
employer often expressed his willingness to concede | 
the same; and when the “ Masters’ Association” 
was formed, he expressly told us that he would | 


have nothing whatever to do with it. Judge, then, | 


our surprise, when on Saturday, the 6th of} 
August (without any previous intimation) he} 
walked into the shop, told us he had joined the | 
Masters’ Association, and should close his esta- 
blishment until Messrs. Trollope’s shop was re- 
filled. Letters also were sent to those away from 
home to the same effect. To one, he sent a note 
at eleven o’clock, requesting him to arrange his 
accounts, and go a distance of some miles to do a 
little job of pressing importance, and stop and 


returned to shop—to be thrown out of work for 
the next six weeks. Now, it was nof because we 
were society men, for out of about sixty men, only 
about six were society men. And as to their 
character as workmen, let our employer speak for 
himself. He said :—*‘ Never, since he had been 
in business, had he so capital a set of men in all 
branches of the trade. No matter whether he 
looked after them or not, the work was sure to be 
done.” After this character from his own lips, 
have we not a right to ask whether his treatment 
was justifiable ? Did those who had served him 
so fuithfully for years deserve thus to be thrown 
out of work without previous warning ? We leave 
to the public the decision of these questions, 
On behalf of the Men, 
A Lover or Fam Ptay. 


Sin,—Now this unhappy struggle is approach- 
ing to a conclusion, let me once more, through 
your columns, offer a few words of advice to the 
deluded men on “strike.” As the declaration 
seems to be the stumbling-block to them, let them, 








as they were the aggressors, at once give up this 


absurd and utopian nine-hours movement (for, to 
be consistent, in all probability, as the winter ad- 
vances, there will be a ter number out of 
work than there were when the strike took place ; 
consequently they must strike again for eight 
hours, so as to bring those out of work into em- 
ployment, and so you may carry out this ridicu- 
lous argument ad infinitum) ;—and also pledge 
themselves not to molest their fellow workmen, 
because they are acting the part of sensible men 
in making the best terms they can of their labour : 
then I think it extremely probable “the declara- 
tion ” would be withdrawn. 

Again, the winter is coming, and although the 
man is out of work, his wife and children’s gar- 
ments and shoes cease not to wear out. The 
shops are rapidly filling (spite of the Conference), 
and work will be falling off. Now is “ the accepted 
time :’”’ every day’s delay makes the probability of 
a winter’s work doubtful, and when the employer 
has filled his shop, and the artizan’s former place 
is occupied, he cannot reasonably expect that the 
new comers will be sent away because he chooses 
to go to work. Let him then embrace, before it 
is too late, this opportunity, lest, like the man in 


| our Lord’s parable, he find “the door is shut,” 


“and the master knows him not.” A. 








THE STRIKE.—HOW ARE DISPUTES TO 
BE SETTLED ? 

Now that the masters have opened their shops 
a week, and find that men resume their work so 
reluctantly, will the masters ask themselves this 
question,—Is there any fault on our side, and if 
there be, will they retract the steps they have so 
hastily taken? I am inclined to think they will 
not, as an Association of Master Builders is now 
formed ; and whether we speak of Trades’ Unions 
or Masters’ Associations, they are alike societies 
formed either for oppression, or protection against 
oppression ; but the combination of masters and 
the document do not appear to give any hopes of 
diminishing the so much talked of tyrannous 
oppression of the Trades’ Unions. And so long 
as the document is enforced, masters and men 
cannot meet as they ought; but meet each other 
they must, either on friendly or unfriendly 
terms. Now, in order that they may meet and 
continue upon friendly terms, I would advise the 
masters wholly to withdraw the document, on 
condition that the Trades’ Unions expunge the 
objectionable articles contained in their rules, and 
admit the masters who choose to join a society 
which might be formed, and called the Amalga- 
mated Society of Master Builders and Operatives, 
and formed (as is proposed by the non-society 


be held at public-houses, but in places where men 
might meet for mutual improvement and social 
intercourse. And masters ought to prevail upon 
their men to spend less of their time and money 


_in gin-palaces, &c. and more on books and lectures. 


If masters would aid in so good a work, I am sure 
many really good men would hail it as a great 
boon, and by the presence of the masters at their 
meetings the men would feel that their employers 
took an interest in their welfare. Let a list of 
all the masters subscribing to their society, whether 
by annual or occasional subscriptions, be printed 
yearly’: then will both employers and employed 
know that societies are a blessing and not a curse 
to any one, as is now so erroneously supposed to be 
the case. With respect to employing society or 
non-society foremen, it is a matter of indifference 
which they are, so that they are worthy of the 
name they bear; but as I know of many who are 
unworthy of it, I would advise masters to know 
what men they select to serve as foremen. I 
would advise them not to select men who are 
only skilled in tyrannizing over others who are 
often their superiors in ability, but not able to 
use the bombastic rant that foremen too often do. 
Let masters look to this, and they will be much 
enlightened upon the subject now before them. 

A ProvinciaL MASTER, WHO WAS ONCE 

A WORKMAN. 





EXPLosioN OF A Sewer.—An explosion of gas 
has occurred in a sewer near to the railway sta- 
tion, North Shields. An extensive alteration had 
just been completed in the system of sewers in 
that neighbourhood, and it is thought that the 
workmen must have damaged a gas-pipe. A young 
man, after lighting his pipe, had thrown a lighted 
match down a “man-hole,” which was followed by 
a considerable explosion. Two of the man-holes 
were much injured, and a flag was broken and 
torn up in the back yard of a house adjoining. 
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COAL IN FRANCE. | 
| 


No country, except our own, is so richly sup- 


plied with coal as Belgium: it is found in three | 


| 


districts,—those of Mons, Charleroi, and Liége. | 


That country contains 304 mines, divided as fol- | 


lows:—Mons, 69; Charleroi, 85; Namur, 38; | 
Liége, 88; Huy, 24. The extent of the coal- 

fields is 150,000 hectares, or 370,671 British acres | 
(a hectare being 2°471143 acres), and its produc- | 
tion was, for 1855, 8,258,416 tons of 1,000 kilogs. 

each. France, which, by its coal-fields of 300,000 

hectares (741,343 acres), ought to occupy the 

second rank, only deserves the third, on account 

of its not having been properly exploité, it having 

yielded in 1858 only 6,282,700 tons of 1,000 kilogs. 

each. In looking over the numerous coal-basins 

ef France, the first is that of Valenciennes, which 

is a prolongation of the Mons basin in Belgium. 

This is covered with an unprofitable thickness of 

strata from 50 to 100 métres thick at Anzin, and 

up to 200 métres near Aniches, where water-beds 

are so abundant as to render the working unpro- 

fitable. This basin has many beds of good coal, 

but only a dozen can be worked with advantage. 

The maximum thickness is about Om. 70c. (a little 

more than 2 feet 34 inches). 

The Anzin coal is sticky or cindery in burning, 
with not much flame and scarcely any sulphur. 
That of Denain is more bituminous, and burns 
better in a grate. The Raisme mines furnish a 
poor coal for grates: those of Fornes and Vieux 
Condé furnish a dry anthracity sort of coal. The 
Aniches coal is similar to that of Anzin. The De- 
partments of the Pas-de-Calais yielded, in 1857, 
22,383,800 hectolitres (a hectolitre is 22-009668 
gallons), and employ 3,870 workmen, namely, 
1,300 French miners, 120 Belgian ditto, and 
1,150 dragsmen and pitmen. 

The coal-basin most important in France is that 
of the Loire, reposing on a primitive formation, 
and divided into two portions, the centres of which 
are Saint-Etienne and Rive-de-Gier. Here the 
coal is found at the surface, and consequently not 
subject to the inroads of water. The area is 200 
square kilométres, rather hilly, and consequently 
divided into a number of smaller basins which are 
worked separately. The mean thickness of the 
beds is from 1 to 5 or 6 métres, furnishing two 
varieties of coal,—one culm for smithies of the 
best quality, the other more compact, fit for the 
fire-grate. In the Loire mines it is well to remark 
that the small coal or dust is often 30 per cent. of 
the quantity extracted : much is sold in that state, 
and the rest is made into coke on the spot. 

The environs of Brassac, in the Aveyron, contain 
many beds of coal, which furnish some of good 
quality for the grate. 

Alongside the Canal du Centre there exists a 
vast coal-field, having two principal mining points, 
one of Creuzot, the other of Blangy. The Creuzot 
mines contain a nearly vertical bed 15 to 20 
métres thick, fit for the furnace, also for coke. 








DRINKING FOUNTAIN, IN THE RECREATION GROUNDS, NOTTINGHAM. 


At Monceau, which is joined to Blangy, the |~ 


coal-beds are equally vertical and close to the 
surface, being in depth about 20 métres. This coal 
will not make good coke, but is adapted for 
furnaces. For obtaining a strong heat, as in 
forging iron, it has to be mixed with equal parts 
of the Loire coal. 

The Décise mines, near the Loire, only have 
beds 1°20 m. to 1°50 m, in thickness. They yield a 
sort of coal similar to that of Blangy, but more 
lasting in the furnace. 

The mines of Fins in the “ Allier” produce 
a coal equal to that of St. Etienne for forges. | 
Those of Commentry, in the same department, 
give a coal of very good quality, fit for the manu- | 
facture of coke for railways. Epinac furnishes, 
in the department of the Soane and Loire, a very 
fierce coal for furnaces ; but which is more clinkery | 
than that of the Loire. 

Alais, Decageville, and Carmaux are equally 
fertile in producing a coal which for many years 
has been consumed on the spot by the smelting 
works of the two first towns. Carmaux produces 
a good coal, sold in the neighbouring departments. 
The mines of Graissessac add to the produce of 
Alais, La Grand’ Combe, and Carmaux in the fol- | 
lowing proportions. In 1853, the Grand’ Combe 
furnished 269,000 tons: in 1854 it yielded 277,121 
tons; and in 1855, 359,836 tons were extracted, 
out of which 357,000 were sold. The progress is | 


|dance of coal of all qualities. 


;of Tarn and Aveyron. 


supply for the above and the Toulouse and Alby 
gas works and others. The Carmaux give 120,000 
tons a year; but it is possible, with improved 
machinery, &c. to raise this amount to 300,000 
tons. The Graissessac basin contains an abun- 
Its production of 
good coal is at present 700,000 tons per annum. 
Situated at the northern part of the department 
of Herault, the coal-fields touch the departments 
Their extent is about 
80 kilométres square, or 8,000 hectares. Divided 
into six concessions, the mines have forty-five beds 
of a total thickness of 94°25m. The general ton- 
nage of the basin, taking into account the loss by 


faults, &c. is 85,141,300, or what would give 


600,000 tons per year for 140 years. 





SARNIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Marine News. — The Express steamer struck 
on the rocks, on Tuesday morning, at a quarter 
to seven, on its way from Jersey to Guernsey. 
The vessel itself foundered, but all the passengers, 
to the number of 200, were happily saved. 

The telegraph-wires from Jersey to Guernsey 
have broken, at four miles’ distance from Jersey : 
the rest of the line is safe. 

Building.—A new school has been erected in 


still more remarkable for the coke which is|the parish of St. John: it was commenced 
37,000 tons in 1855, whereas 32,739 tons were/|through the zeal of its late lamented pastor. 
only made in 1854, and 24,353 in 1853. | The foundation-stone of a Methodist New-Con- 

The importance of the Carmaux mines is well | nection Chapel was laid a few weeks ago by the 


known: they furnish the coal for the principal 
foundries and smelting furnaces of Languedoc 


Rev. W. Cook, of London. 
School Inspection.—Her Majesty’s Inspector 


and for the haulage of the Orleans line as far as | arrived on Monday, from Jersey, to inspect our 


Tours. 


They can with difficulty furnish sufficient | schools. 


FOUNTAIN IN THE RECREATION 
GROUNDS, NOTTINGHAM. 

In the recreation grounds, at Nottingham, is 
now being erected a curator’s lodge. At the base 
of the clock tower are to be placed two of the 
drinking-fountains, shown in our illustration, 
designed by Mr. C. H. Edwards, architect, under 
whom the works are being carried out. They are 
executed in Ransome’s silicious stone, at a cost of 
eight guineas each. The height is 5 feet 6 inches. 
The ewer supply might be dispensed with, the 
makers suggest, if another method of service were 
considered desirable. 





THE HEALTH ON BOARD SHIPS AND 
STEAM-PACKETS. 
We have already noticed some fatal cases of 


| cholera on board Hamburgh vessels in the Thames. 


Another death is reported to have taken place on 
board the Moselle, shortly after it had passed 
Gravesend. The person attacked was a merchant’s 
wife, and the case proved fatal in twelve hours. 
She had suffered from choleraic diarrhea at 
Rostock ; and, leaving that place in rather a 
weak state, went on board the steamer at Ham- 
burgh, on Friday night, at twelve o’clock ; was 
attacked by cholera on Sunday morning at about 
twelve o’clock, and died soon after eleven o’clock 
at night. This death took place on August 28th. 
Some time ago, when referring to the deaths on 
ship-board which had occurred from this disease 
in the river, we expressed an opinion that in the 
case of cholera it did not necessarily depend upon 
infection for its spread and propagation. This has 
been borne out by what has taken place; for on 
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board the vessels in which those cases have occurred 
the disease has not spread to others; and in those 
neighbourhoods in the metropolis and the suburbs 
in which cholera has appeared, it has not ex- 
tended to the adjoining houses. 

The Registrar-General remarks, that it would 
be satisfactory to know the real sanitary state of 
the steamers which ply between Hamburgh and 
London. This is undoubtedly a most necessary 
inguiry. 

Cholera has also appeared in some of the sailing 
vessels in the Thames; and it should not be for- | 





be taught in schools; and there can be no question 
that a method of instruction on principles recog- 
nizing both these, would be the best means of 
overcoming the difficulty which perspective seems 
to occasion to master and to pupil. We have often 
put this view of the subject forward in noticing 
books for instruction in drawing ; and we like 
Mr. Dicksee’s book, because it is based on a 
similar idea of the requisites for tuition. Perhaps 
it would have been better had the author stated 
the nature of “the difference between geometrical 
and perspective representations” with greater 





level and parallel to a line passing through the two 
eyes, is very useful for marking off the the ap- 
parent horizontal distances of the various points, 
also for determining the relative heights of the 
ne ye but great care must be taken that it is 
held perfectly level, and as parallel as possible to 
the two eyes. I believe great fallacies have arisen 
respecting perspective from not attending care- 
fully to this point.” Our own practice is to make 
use of such aids as little as possible; and, hav 
found out some lines of the building which 

a regular figure—a square, if possible,—to draw 
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gotten that it has at early periods of its attacks | perspicuity, and shown the characteristic of any | everything with reference to such leading and 
shown itself in the old-fashioned vessels which | single geometrical drawing, namely its incom- | easily represented form. 

still throng the river. Anything worse as repects | pleteness for representation at least of solids, or The “ memory -ai ”” in waistcoat-pocket form, 
sanitary arrangements than the sleeping-places of | of more than superficies, Representation of “an | by Mr. Tiffin, are good in idea, and could be use- 
the sailors can scarcely be imagined : the space in object geometrically,” would rather necessarily |fally imitated for objects other than instraction 
all instances is quite insufficient. This, perhaps, | than “frequently require several diagrams.” And in perspective. These “aids” also are good in 
in the ordinary sailing vessels, such as colliers, | to get rid of our objections, we may note there is | the execution. Most of them suppose a certain 
is not a matter which can be easily remedied. little said by our author of shadows ; that we doubt | amount of previous familiarity with perspec- 
Methods of ventilation might be introduced with whether the student is not misdirected to the tive. Teachers cannot safely take it for granted 
excellent effect, but in nine cases out of ten itis not 60° as the angle to be taken in the field of that anything is known; and “p: n” is 
thought of. To add to the evils of overcrowding,the view, except by way of compromise and con-|a word requiring to be defined. e notice 
bed-clothes are often not so cleam as they ought to venience, since the observer in nature sces much approvingly the author’s statement that the 
be, and dirty linen is in use during voyages of con- less or more, actually, or according to his volition, field of view is to be left to the experience of 
siderable length. Sometimes the for the that one or two of the illustrations which have the artist, though it may be better to limit it to 
beds, which are about the size of co are placed been selected from other works are not accurate 60 degrees, or at most 90 degrees, the angle of 
one above the other with a space barely large, in their details as they should have been drawn ; perfect vision being not more than one degree, 
enough to allow each person to enter, Sometimes, and that the usual form of stating the rules about whilst it is possible to obtain a glimmering of ob- 
in addition to these,the other small partefthespace parallel lines, and their representation as in jects within a visual angle of nearly 170 degrees. 
is occupied by hammocks closely hang together. | oblique perspective, from which form the author Also we notice that some of the rules are very 
“You cannot find fault with the draimage here,” | does not sufficiently differ, creates confusion at the clearly defined, and all the more so because ap- 
said a north country captain, showing the writer, outset in the mind of any school-boy who has parent exceptions toe them are mentioned and 
with some complacency, the interior of the sailors’ learnt that parallel lines are those, precisely, explained: therefore, as “ memory-aids,” the 
cabin. “What about the bilge-water,” we re-| which tend to no point. The object is to show little book will be found serviceable. 

marked. “There’s that, no doubt; but I never that lines not parallel to the ee plane, 
knew a craft of this kind to be without it, and | which are parallel to one another in the object to | mn 
plenty of it too: we cannot do without bilge- Le represented, appear in receding from the eye, | THREE STATUES. 

water.” However this may be, such a collection to tend towards the same vanishing point, and) WHEN viewing the statues raised to the memory 
is decidedly injurious, and adds much to the danger should be so represented; and, in this case, | of eminent men in various parts of the metropolis 
of the sailors’ life. Even supposing that this additional words would have aided perspicuity, | there is much to be noted which is incongruous 
putrid water cannot by any process be made more and not have produced the effect alluded to as and offensive to good taste. There is one statue, 
wholesome, the ill consequences might be miti- characterizing many works on perspective. Gene- however, which never fails to induce feelings ot 
gated by the better ventilation of the cabins. We rally, Mr. Dicksee’s work is remarkable for its pleasure: it is admirably executed, of good gene- 
have been in some of those interiors in which the clearness, and for features which are the opposite | ral design, and remarkable for the ability shown in 
atmosphere was so bad that it seemed wonderful of most previous elementary treatises ; and it will | introducing objects suitable to the subject. This 
that the men could exist for even afew hours. be found of service as well to teachers as to their work of art is the monument erected to the 
In storms it may be necessary to use such precau- pupils. |memory of Francis Duke of Bedford in 1809, in 
tions as may cause it to be not easy to admit the The work is grounded upon the lectures and | Bedford-square, and to which before now refe- 
air in sufficient quantities. These are, however, exercises of courses in which students of the British | rence has been made in these pages. 
comparatively rare occasions ; but, when this cause and Foreign School Society’s College for Training; The stone base of this memorial is simple and 
does not require it, seafarers are careless about Teachers, have been prepared for the Govern- suitable, and is of sufficient size for the support of 
ventilation. Great improvements have been made ment Examinations. It is divided into two parts, | the superstructure. The inscription is on the front 
in the education and general attainments of the theoretical and practical ; and into chapters ex- | of the pedestal on which the principal figure stands. 
captains and mates of vessels of all classes, and planatory of the meaning and foundation of the On the east side, in bold relief, in bronze, is a 
some have set a worthy example. Others, who theory of perspective, “of the organ and laws of group of figures in the harvest field. The chief is 
have been accustomed to the present state of vision,” ‘‘ of the visual rays and angle,” and “the |a beautiful female with a sheaf of corn upon her 
things, have been careless on this point ; but when fundamental rules of perspective,” and on the head. This throws broad and picturesque sha- 





j 








the bad effects of this neglect have been pointed | representation of different lines, superficies, and 
out, have set about improvements. Then it is often solids in parallel and angular perspective. There 
difficult to get the men to change their habits. are questions at the end of each chapter, and 
However, we strongly urge both the owners and numerous exercises, k ; 

captains of vessels to consider this question, and __ The merit of the author’s method is shown in 
see that what is necessary be done; and, in case his constant reference, numerically, to dimen- 
of not having sufficient knowledge and sanitary sions of the object to be represented, and 
arrangements, some competent adviser should be | those of the distance from the spectator, and of 


called in. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—PERSPECTIVE.* 


Jvpcixe from the number of books on Per- 
spective, added to the not inconsiderable number 
which were in existence previous to the recent 
steps in popular art-education, there must have 
been great want of clear and concise directions for 
the student in this hitherto much neglected 
element of the knowledge essential to acquire- 
ment of skill in drawing. Bulkiness and verbosity, 
intricacy in the diagrams, and general repulsive- 
ness, have been characteristic of the majority of 
the works professing to explain a matter which 
can be very easily learnt when the apparatus of 
instruction is of the viva voce kind, and is laid 
before one who is familiar with the architect’s 
mode of representation by geometrical drawings. 
Both perspective included in the ordinary draw- 
ing, which means the method of representing 
objects as they appear, and the geometrical draw- 
ing, which represents objects as they are, should 

*“ The School- Perspective : being a progressive Course 
of Instruction in Linear Perspective, both Theoretical and 
Practical. Specially designed for the use of Schools.” 
By J. R. Dicksee, Principal Drawing Master to the City 
of London School; to the Normal College for Training 
Teachers of the British and Foreign School Society, &c. 
SVO. pp. xiv.; 79. Many cuts and 40 plates. London. 
1859. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Perspective.” By G. B. Moore, Teacher of Drawing, 
Luiversity College. “ Appendix, 1859: Application to 
etching. 8vO. pp. 8. London: Walton & Maberly. 

- Memory. Aids for Drawing from Solids in Outline.’ 
akin ne ay Demy 32mo. pp. 16. 
&cGo” $59. G. Rowney & Co. Salisbury: Brown 
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the position of the horizontal line, and to a 
defined scale of representation. This, of course, 
is mecessary in any system of teaching which 
recognizes the proper foundation — geometrical 
drawing. There are works on perspective, by 
Nicholson and others, which, as being designed 
_ primarily for architects, ize the same prin- 


/namber of forms or buildings: but few of these 
go to effect any redaction in the labour of 
practice necessary in all circumstances, or which 
/on the whole are better calculated to serve the 
student even in drawing applied to architecture, 
than the plain, straightforward work which is 
| before us. Perspective can be acquired from it: 
| and how great is not that point of comparative 
merit ? 

The second title on our list is that of an Appen- 
| dix to a work which has been some time before the 
| public, and which, like the work already spoken 
of, recognizes that orthographic projection is 
| “indispensable to the clear understanding of the 
| theory of perspective.” It therefore laid down 
| primarily the principles of such projection. It 
| also entered into the subject of representation on 
a cylindrical medium as used in panoramic views 
and other surfaces for representation, and into an 
analysis of the effect produced in the camera, as 
well as into the matter of shadows and of the 
reflection of objects in water. The few pages now 
added are designed chiefly to facilitate the repre- 
sentation in sketching, of groups of objects varying 
in their position relatively to the plane of the pic- 
ture. The writer incidentally says :—* A rule held 





ciple for teaching, and for the practice, and which | 
illustrate the application to a much greater. 


dows, and gives an idea of the summer heat. On 
the west side, on another panel, are the husband- 
men in the field: one is drinking from a water- 
barrel: others are arranged in various attitudes. 
The oxen are in the yoke, and agricultural imple- 
ments are ranged about. The cornice is also of 
bronze. A bull’s head, evidently modelled with 
great care from nature, is at each corner. The 
space between is occupied with basso-relievos of 
domestic animals—pigs, sheep, oxen, horses, &c. 
_Above the bulls’ heads at each corner of the 
| pedestal there are four figures representing the 
seasons of the year. Winter is represented in the 
form of a sturdy child seated on a withered stump. 
| The wind blows the coarse robe in which the figure 
has been wrapped. It seems, clear, however, that 
the blast will not destroy this vigorous infant life. 
| The figure of spring is more fully developed. 
The face is looking upward, as if admiring the 
blue fresh sky and listening to the first sweet 
notes of the lark. A butterfly is resting on one 
hand. Sammer reclines listlessly. The drapery 
is thrown aside. The figure is most expressive. 
Autumn is next, loaded with fruits and other pro- 
duce. The ripe corn is strewed around; and it 
is worth while to observe how carefully these and 
the other objects have been copied from nature, 
and treated in an artistic manner. Between 
spring and summer a young lamb is well intro- 
duced, and above, on an unhewn stone, stands the 
bronze statue of the Duke, dressed in peer’s 
robes. The right hand is resting on a plough, 
and in the left are some ears of corn. Famous 
for his encouragement of agriculture, this monu- 
ment is most appropriate. The accessories, sug- 
gestive as they are, donot destroy the effect of 
the principal figure, which is evidently a 
portrait. The costume is that in which he had 
often appeared when in life. 

If we walk hence to the other statue which is 
in sight, in the next square, to the memory of 
Charles James Fox, the contrast is striking. Here, 





on a plain, unadorned base, sits, in solid massive- 
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ness, the famous statesman, dressed in a Roman | desirable that measures should be taken to pre- 
toga. What astonishment it would have created | vent the large number of deaths from fire which 
in the House of Commons if he had appeared in| take place every year. Look in what direction 
this disguise! It would have been considered as} you will in the metropolis, in the houses built but 
wonderful as if some celebrated Roman had | yesterday, and at others of more ancient date, and 
appeared in the senate in the costume of an| it will be found that it is not in one case in a 
ancient Egyptian. With the exception of the| thousand that any means of escape from such 
unfit dress, the general outline of this memorial is | danger has been thought of. 
good, and the base harmonizes well with the| The fire-escapes have been the means of doing 
figure. The gardener has trained a figtree at the | much good, but their numbers require to be mul- 
back of this statue with excellent effect. tiplied, and then a better understanding is needed 
Another statue not far distant from the last is| between the conductors of them, the fire 
that to the memory of Captain Coram, at the! brigade and the police: in matters of life and 
Foundling Hospital. The worthy founder of this | death, these useful bodies should all work har- 
institution appears in the same style of dress that |moniously together. It is to be feared that in 


he wore in life—the flowing wig, the long waist- some instances this is not the case at present. 





is no doubt that, before long, steam power will be 
generally introduced into all the workshops of 
this description which are of any extent. In 
some of these places, and in other works in which 
tool-handles, &c. are turned, where onlya few hands 
are employed, steam-engines of very small power 
have been introduced. In consequence of this 
general change, it becomes necessary that arrange- 
ments should be made for the construction of this 
description of property, in order that they may 
not be dangerous to surrounding houses, e. ; and 
so circumstanced, that the cost of insurance 
becomes so great that risk is preferred to the pay- 
ment necessary to prevent it. 

If, however, the risk is great, and the cost of 
insurance p i y large, it is better to 





coat, and broad-tailed open coat: in one hand he| The question of fires in the metropolis and 
holds the charter of the hospital. The countenance | other large towns is a matter which still requires | 
is most animated and expressive, as if talking to! investigation. We want to know how many | 
Hogarth, or some others who worked with him in | deaths from fire are caused by suffocation, owing | 
establishing this foundation. | to the system, adopted by the police, of keeping 

No one will say that the costume of this statue | doors, &c. closed in cases where it is known that 
is unpicturesque as treated ; and the circumstance | persons are on the premises? how many lives in | 
ought to encourage us at the present day boldly | proportion have been saved by means of apertures | 
to delineate our great men in the form in which | in the roof and attie windows ? to learn from the | 
they appeared on the stage of life. | best authorities how many of those deaths are to | 
- —_ | be attributed to the present manner of construc- 
oot | tion now generally in use in dwellings, and what | 

THE SPREAD OF FIRE. saving might be expected from the introduction | 

A FIRE, not long ago, it will be remembered, of less inflammable materials for staircases ? There 
deprived three persons suddenly of life. It appears | are other considerations, such as the placing to- | 
that fire, through some unknown cause, spread | gether stores liable to spontaneous combustion, | 
rapidly throughout a house, the lower part of which | naphtha, spirit of turpentine, saltpetre, and such | 
was occupied as a store for the sale of unredeemed | like commodities in neighbourhoods; Incifer | 





i e proportionall 
incur this than to feel so much anxiety and the 
evil consequence (to the workman) of such a 


great loss. 


REDDITCH RAILWAY. 

Tuis railway, which was inspected by Captain 
Galton, on behalf of the Board of Trade, on the 
Sth instant, was opened for public traffic on 
Monday last. The day was made one of rejoicing 
by the inhabitants of Redditeh, which town has, 
up to the present period, been cut off from all 
railway communication. We understand that 
Captain Galton reported most favourably as to 
the stability of the works, which have been eom- 
pleted within the period of fourteen months from 
the date of the Act authorizing the construction 
of the railway. 





pledges, and the upper portion as a dwelling: the 
attic windows are hidden by a wall recently run 
up on this and three or four of the adjoining 
houses, for the purpose of making the houses look 
more imposing from the front. The accounts of 
the fire state that Mrs. Burton, the deceased, and 
other members of the family, were seen at the 
second-floor windows, imploring aid from those 
below. The fire was gaining a rapid ascendancy, 
and smoke issued from both the first and second | 
floor windows before even a ladder could be| 
obtained. Presently one was brought, and a| 
policeman named Allshom, 197 L, in spite of the 
smoke and danger, ascended to the first floor of 
the burning house. He heard the cries of the 
sufferers for assistance, and begged of them| 
to come down; but this was impossible, for the | 
staircase was in flames, and the unfortunate in- 
mates, either fearful, or perhaps not able, to 
descend, went up to the front attic, probably 
hoping to escape over the parapet. The space 
between the front wall and the attic window was 
not more than 12 inches—a mere gutter, in fact— 
while the height of the division wall between the 
houses and the false front was at least 7 feet. 
Into this space, with the fire raging below, the 
whole family, in spite of the difficulty of exit 
through the attic window, appear to have crowded. 
The father and eldest son seem to have been able | 
to climb over the parapet on one side, and the 
second son over that on the other side. 

Every one knows that the staircases are the | 
chief means of conducting the fire from floor to 
floor, and that, as the doors or windows of rooms 
are opened, the fire spreads in these directions. A 
non-professional correspondent inquires—“ What 
would be the difference of the cost of introducing 
metal or stone steps into dwellings of this deserip- 
tion, instead of wood?” In a previous volume the 
4juestion was considered, 

If stone or metal can cheaply or safely be 
used for this purpose, it would be the means 
of preventing a great number of fires which 





Mr. J. B. Burke is engineer to the company, 
match manufactories and shops, firework makers iol hie. Perma eieceniinen saber pany 
and sellers’ premises, &c. which are sources of 


he —_— — 
mis :hief, z 
It would be also worth while to inquire to what | GAS, 
extent of per-centage fires are to be attributed’ Tuer Steyning Gas Company have nearly com- 
to the introduction of gas, and to gather know-| pleted their works. Mr. Knapton, of York, 
ledge of the nature of these accidents. | put wp the apparatus; Mr. Attwood, of Lewes, 
| obtained the contract for the mains and service 
a REDE ans | pipes ; and Mr. C. Dalby, of Steyning, erected the 
INSURANCE OF WORKMEN’S TOOLS | buildings. The whole of the works were designed 
FROM FIRE, |by Mr. Shepherd, of Horsham, under whose 
Ir is a matter of such common occurrence for | superintendence they have been erected. The 








| the tools of carpenters and other workmen to be terms proposed by the company are 10s. per 1,000 


destroyed by fire, that it seems surprising that feet, with a promise of a reduction as soon as the 


| measures are not more frequently taken for their | profits realize 5/. per cent. to the shareholders. 


insurance against the loss. The destruction of a The company, we think, had better begin at a 
carpenter’s tools is a loss so serious that it is not | lower figure if they desire to realize even 5/. per 
easily replaced ; and it is often necessary for sub- | cent.——“ In Forres,” says the Forres Gazette, 
scriptions to be opened to enable him to com- | “the price of gas is 12s. per 1,000 feet—a rate 
mence work. In a workshop where, say fifty men | which was considered by a majority of the direc- 
were at work, whose tools are worth 20/. each, if | tors necessary to meet the expenses of a great out- 
they could be insured in a lump, the amount per lay last year on the remodelling of the works, but 





}annum would form a mere trifle, a sum pera rate which is felt as an intolerable burdea by 


head which could not be of the least consideration | many of the consumers. In self-defence several 
to each. The value of the tools of workmen in| of them are obliged to abridge their consump- 
London, and thronghout the country, which are/| tion; and this heavy rate operates prejudicially 
exposed to risk, must be very great: it might,| towards the company, not only in this way, 
therefore, be well worth the while of some re-| but by preventing an extension of the gas to 
spectable insuranee company to hold out induce- | new premises or to new consumers. We took the 
ments for insuring this description of property. | liberty of recommending at the time no departure 
Hundreds of cases might be mentioned in which | from the old rate of 9s. per 1,000 feet; and 
the masters of cabinet-makers, pianoforte manu- stated that if the gas company were contented 
facturers, joiners, and other shops are either not | with a low percentage for their capital for a few 
insured at all, or else for any part of the value of | years, the greatly extended consumption of gas at 
the stock, &e.; and they cannot in consequence | a cheap rate would soon bring up the dividends. 
give assistance in the case of those accidents to! We regret that, in their lack of faith, they chose 
the workman. Take one of these calamities which | the old and exploded policy of repression, instead 


cause, sometimes, ruin and always trouble to! 


families, which is of recent date. A fire occurred 


}on the premises of a builder named White, at 


Hackney-wick, whereby the workshops were de- 
stroyed, and the entire stock of tools belonging to 


sixteen carpenters and joiners, in value between 


Se re en ie alae 


destroy life, and entirely destroy premises. If 60/7. and 70/.—many of them being expensive 
this is so, it ought to cause a reduction of the rate | articles. The préperty was uninsured, there being 
of insurance of this description of property; and | steam power therein, which was considered dan- 
the competition amongst the offices would soon | gerous, and Mr. White, himself, is consequently a 
cause offers to be made, which might be the | sufferer to the extent of 400/, The men have since 
means of saving in the end the extra expense. | that period been unemployed, not possessing a 


It has been suggested that in all houses escape from | tool to work with, and great sympathy has been 


fireshould be providedat the roof. Experience, how- | manifested on their behalf: they were certified 
ever, shows that in those cases wherenarrow wooden | by their master to be hardworking, steady, re- 
staircases are provided, the opening of a trap-door | spectable men,— most of them with large families : 
would cause the flames to shoot rapidly upward. | in fact, no less than eighty-seven persons, men, 
The introduction of iron or stone would in a great | women, and children, have been, and still are, suf- 
measure prevent this, provided that care was fering from the calamity. Mr. D’Eynecourt, the 
taken to close the doors of apartments while en-| magistrate of the Clerkenwell Police Court, 
deavouring to escape. In the instance of the fire | headed a subscription with 5/. for the re-purchase 
now under consideration, it is said that if the in-|of tools, and others have kindly offered other 
mates of the house had had the coolness and | sums; but, at the time of writing this, the sum 
presence of mind to have waited in the upper | collected was far below that required to place 
room, with the door and window closed, until | them in their former condition. 

the arrival of the fire-escape, they could have; This and other similar circumstances give rise 
been easily rescued. It is, however, not often | to some considerations. The report of this acci- 
that, in the panic of the alarm of fire in the|dent states that, owing to the introduction of 
night, persons have the presence of mind to/ steam machinery, the master was unable to insure 
calculate chances : it, therefore, becomes the more | the premises owing to the additional risk. There 


of the liberal and enlightened one of expansion.” 
The same paper makes a comparison of the charge 
| per 1,000 feet of gas in Inverness and a number of 
|towns enumerated. “In the Highland capital 
| the charge is 8s. 4d.; in Liverpool, 3s. 9d. ; Bris- 
tol, 3s. 9d.; Derby, 3s. 2d. to 4s.; Birmingham, 
4s.; Bradford, 3s. to 4s.; Edinburgh, 5s. 10d. ; 
Aberdeen, 5s. In several other towns, 5s. to fs. 
| for private consumers, and a reduction of nearly 
one-half for gas used in the public lamps, is stated 
|as the average. The complaint is that the people 
| of Inverness are made to pay extravagantly bigh 
|for gas in consequence of the blunders of the 
company in the construction of their works and 
the dividends they exact on unskilful and lavish 
outlay on useless works and pipes.” The neces- 
sary works for lighting fautlingar with gas, 
according to the Westmeath Guardian, approach 
completion, under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
L. Johnson, peat gas patentee, and Mr. M. Dooner, 
coutractors for the iron works and masonry, re- 
spectively. The chimney or funnel stands 65 feet 
high. All the main pipes are laid, many of the 
lamp-posts are erected, and the gasometer is 
being constructed. 











WELL-BORING.—An artesian well, nearly 2,600 
feet deep, has been sunk at a sugar refinery in 
St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. 
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board the vessels in which those cases have occurred 
the disease has not spread to others; and in those 
neighbourhoods in the metropolis and the suburbs 
in which cholera has appeared, it has not ex- 
tended to the adjoining houses. 

The Registrar-General remarks, that it would 
be satisfactory to know the real sanitary state of 
the steamers which ply between Hamburgh and 
London. This is undoubtedly a most necessary 
inquiry. 

Cholera has also appeared in some of the sailing 
vessels in the Thames; and it should not be for- 
gotten that it has at early periods of its attacks 


shown itself in the old-fashioned vessels which | 


still throng the river. Anything worse as repects 
sanitary arrangements than the sleeping-places of 


the sailors can scarcely be imagined : the space in | 


This, perhaps, | 


in the ordinary sailing vessels, such as colliers, | 


all instances is quite insufficient. 


is not a matter which can be easily remedied. 
Methods of ventilation might be introduced with 


excellent effect, but in nine cases out of ten it is not | 


thought of. To add to the evils of overcrowding, the 


bed-clothes are often not se clean as they ought to | 
be, and dirty linen is in use during voyages of con- | 
Sometimes the for the | 
are placed» 
one above the other with a space barely large 
enough to allow each person to enter. Sometimes, | 
in addition to these, the other small part of thespace | 
is occupied by hammocks closely hang together. | 
“You cannot find fault with the drainage here,” | 
said a north country captain, showing the writer, 


siderable length. 
beds, which are about the size of co! 


with some complacency, the interior of the sailors’ 
cabin. 
marked. “ There’s that, no doubt; but I never 
knew a craft of this kind to be without it, and 
plenty of it too: we cannot do without bilge- 
water.” However this may be, such a collection 
is decidedly injurious, and adds much to the danger 
of the sailors’ life. Even supposing that this 
putrid water cannot by any process be made more 
wholesome, the ill consequences might be miti- 
gated by the better ventilation of the cabins. We 
have been in some of those interiors in which the 
atmosphere was so bad that it seemed wonderful 
that the men could exist for even a few hours. 
In storms it may be necessary to use such precau- 
tions as may cause it to be not easy to admit the 
air in sufficient quantities. These are, however, 
comparatively rare occasions ; but, when this cause 
does not require it, seafarers are careless about 
ventilation. Great improvements have been made 


in the education and general attainments of the , 


captains and mates of vessels of all classes, and 
some have set a worthy example. Others, who 


have been accustomed to the present state of 


things, have been careless on this point ; but when 


the bad effects of this neglect have been pointed 


out, have set about improvements. Then it is often 


difficult to get the men to change their habits. 


However, we strongly urge both the owners and 
captains of vessels to consider this question, and 
see that what is necessary be done; and, in case 
of not having sufficient knowledge and sanitary 
arrangements, some competent adviser should be 
called in. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—PERSPECTIVE.* | 


Jcpcine from the number of books on Per- 


spective, added to the not inconsiderable number 


which were in existence previous to the recent 


steps in popular art-education, there must have | 
been great want of clear and concise directions for | 
the student in this hitherto much neglected | 


element of the knowledge essential to acquire- 


ment of skill in drawing. Bulkiness and verbosity, | 


intricacy in the diagrams, and general repulsive- 


ness, have been characteristic of the majority of 
the works professing to explain a matter which | 
can be very easily learnt when the apparatus of 
instruction is of the viva voce kind, and is laid 
before one who is familiar with the architect’s 
mode of representation by geometrical drawings. 
Both perspective included in the ordinary draw- 


“What about the bilge-water,” we re-| 


THE BUILDER. 
be taught in schools; and there can be no question 
that a method of instruction on principles recog- 
nizing both these, would be the best means of 
overcoming the difficulty which perspective seems 
to occasion to master and to pupil. We have often 
put this view of the subject forward in noticing 
books for instruction in drawing ; and we like 
Mr. Dicksee’s book, because it is based on a 
similar idea of the requisites for tuition. Perhaps 
it would have been better had the author stated 
the nature of “ the difference between geometrical 
and perspective representations” with greater 
perspicuity, and shown the characteristic of any 
single geometrical drawing, namely its incom- 
pleteness for representation at least of solids, or 
of more than superficies. Representation of “an 
object geometrically,” would rather necessarily 
than “frequently require several diagrams.” And 
to get rid of our objections, we may note there is 
little said by our author of shadows ; that we doubt 
whether the student is not misdirected to the 
60° as the angle to be taken in the field of 
view, except by way of compromise and con- 
venience, since the observer in nature sees much 
less or more, actually, or according to his volition, 
that one or two of the illustrations which have 
been selected from other works are not accurate 
in their details as they should have been drawn ; 
and that the usual form of stating the rules about 
parallel lines, and their representation as in 
oblique perspective, from which form the author 
does not sufficiently differ, creates confusion at the 
outset in the mind of any school-boy who has 
learnt that parallel lines are those, precisely, 
which tend to no point. The object is to show 





that lines not parallel to the transparent plane, | 
which are parallel to one another in the object to | 


be represented, appear in receding from the eye, 
to tend towards the same vanishing point, and 
should be so represented; and, in this case, 
additional words would have aided perspicuity, 
and not have produced the effect alluded to as 
characterizing many works on perspective. Gene- 
rally, Mr. Dicksee’s work is remarkable for its 
clearness, and for features which are the opposite 
of most previous elementary treatises ; and it will 
be found of service as well to teachers as to their 
pupils. 

The work is grounded upon the lectures and 
exercises of courses in which students of the British 


and Foreign School Society's College for Training | 


Teachers, have been prepared for the Govern- 
ment Examinations. It is divided into two parts, 
theoretical and practical; and into chapters ex- 
planatory of the meaning and foundation of the 
theory of perspective, “of the organ and laws of 
vision,” ‘‘ of the visual rays and angle,” and “the 
fundamental rules of perspective,” and on the 
| representation of different lines, superficies, and 
solids in parallel and angular perspective. There 
are questions at the end of each chapter, and 
numerous exercises. 

The merit of the author’s method is shown in 
his constant reference, numerically, to dimen- 
sions of the object to be represented, and 
those of the distance from the spectator, and of 
the position of the horizontal line, and to a 
_ defined scale of representation. This, of course, 
is necessary in any system of teaching which 
| Tecognizes the proper foundation — geometrical 
drawing. There are works on perspective, by 
| Nicholson and others, which, as being designed 
_ primarily for architects, recognize the same prin- 
ciple for teaching, and for the practice, and which 
illustrate the application to a much greater 


/go to effect any reduction in the labour of 
practice necessary in all circumstances, or which 
|on the whole are better calculated to serve the 
student even in drawing applied to architecture, 
than the plain, straightforward work which is 
Perspective can be acquired from it: 
and how great is not that point of comparative 
merit ? 

The second title on our list is that of an Appen- 
dix to a work which has been some time before the 


' 
| before us. 


ing, which means the method of representing | public, and which, like the work already spoken 
objects as they appear, and the geometrical draw- | of, recognizes that orthographic projection is 
ing, which represents objects as they are, should | ‘indispensable to the clear understanding of the 


*“ The School- Perspective : being a progressive Course theory of perspective.” 
of Instruction in Linear Perspective, both Theoretical and 
Practical. Specially designed for the use of Schools.” 
By J. R. Dicksee, Principal Drawing Master to the City 
of London School ; to the Normal College for Training 
Teachers of the British and Foreign School Society, &c. 


8vo. Pp. xiv.; 79. Many cuts and 40 plates. London. 
1859. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

b ‘ Perspective.” By G. B. Moore, Teacher of Drawing, 
University College 
ate” SvO. pp. 8. London: Walton & Maberly. 
2 Memory- Aids for Drawing from Solids in Outline.” 

y W. F. Tiffin, of Salisbury. Demy 32mo. pp. 16. 


co” 1859. G. Rowney & Co. Salisbury: Brown 


- “Appendix, 1859: Application to 


It therefore laid down 
primarily the principles of such projection. It 
also entered into the subject of representation on 
a cylindrical medium as used in panoramic views 
and other surfaces for representation, and into an 
analysis of the effect produced in the camera, as 
well as into the matter of shadows and of the 
reflection of objects in water. The few pages now 
added are designed chiefly to facilitate the repre- 
sentation in sketching, of groups of objects varying 
in their position relatively to the plane of the pic- 
ture. The writer incidentally says :—*“ A rule held 





number of forms or buildings: but few of these | 








level and parallel to a line passing through the two 
eyes, is very useful for marking off the the ap- 
parent horizontal distances of the various points, 
also for determining the relative heights of the 
eee but great care must be taken that it is 
held perfectly level, and as parallel as possible to 
the two eyes. I believe great fallacies have arisen 
respecting perspective from not attending care- 
fully to this point.” Our own practice is to make 
use of such aids as little as possible; and, havi 
found out some lines of the building which om 4 
a regular figure—a square, if possible,—to draw 
everything with reference to such leading and 
easily represented form. 

The “ memory-aids,” in waistcoat-pocket form, 
by Mr. Tiffin, are good in idea, and could be use- 
fally imitated for objects other than instraction 
|in perspective. These “aids” also are good in 
| the execution. Most of them suppose a certain 
‘amount of previous familiarity with 
| tive. Teachers cannot safely take it for granted 
that anything is known; and “projection” is 
a word requiring to be defined. We notice 
approvingly the author's statement that the 
field of view is to be left to the experience of 
the artist, though it may be better to limit it to 
60 degrees, or at most 90 degrees, the angle of 
perfect vision being not more than one degree, 
whilst it is possible to obtain a glimmering of ob- 
jects within a visual angle of nearly 170 degrees. 
Also we notice that some of the rules are very 
clearly defined, and all the more so because ap- 
parent exceptions to them are mentioned and 
explained: therefore, as ‘“ memory-aids,” the 
little book will be found serviceable. 











THREE STATUES. 

WHEN viewing the statues raised to the memory 
of eminent men in various parts of the metropolis 
there is much to be noted which is incongruous 
and offensive to good taste. There is one statue, 
however, which never fails to induce feelings of 
pleasure : it is admirably executed, of good gene- 
ral design, and remarkable for the ability shown in 

| introducing objects suitable to the subject. This 
_work of art is the monument erected to the 
|memory of Francis Duke of Bedford in 1809, in 
Bedford-square, and to which before now refe- 
rence has been made in these pages. 

The stone base of this memorial is simple and 
suitable, and is of sufficient size for the support of 

the superstructure. The inscription is on the front 

' of the pedestal on which the principal figure stands. 
On the east side, in bold relief, in bronze, is a 
group of figures in the harvest field. The chief is 
a beautiful female with a sheaf of corn upon her 
head. This throws broad and picturesque sha- 
dows, and gives an idea of the summer heat. On 
the west side, on another panel, are the husband- 
men in the field: one is drinking from a water- 
barrel: others are arranged in various attitudes. 
The oxen are in the yoke, and agricultural imple- 
ments are ranged about. The cornice is also of 
bronze. A bull’s head, evidently modelled with 
great care from nature, is at each corner. The 
space between is oecupied with basso-relievos of 
domestic animals—pigs, sheep, oxen, horses, &c. 
Above the bulls’ heads at each corner of the 
pedestal there are four figures representing the 
seasons of the year. Winter is represented in the 
form of a sturdy child seated on a withered stump. 
| The wind blows the coarse robe in which the figure 
has been wrapped. It seems, clear, however, that 
| the blast will not destroy this vigorous infant life. 
The figure of spring is more fully developed. 
_ The face is looking upward, as if admiring the 
blue fresh sky and listening to the first sweet 
notes of the lark. A butterfly is resting on one 
hand. Summer reclines listlessly. The drapery 
is thrown aside. The figure is most expressive. 
Autumn is next, loaded with fruits and other pro- 
duce. The ripe corn is strewed around; and it 
is worth while to observe how carefully these and 
the other objects have been copied from nature, 
and treated in an artistic manner. Between 
spring and summer a young lamb is well intro- 
duced, and above, on an unhewn stone, stands the 
bronze statue of the Duke, dressed in peer’s 
robes. The right hand is resting on a plough, 
and in the left are some ears of corn. Famous 
for his encouragement of agriculture, this monu- 
ment is most appropriate. The accessories, sug- 
gestive as they are, do not destroy the effect of 
the principal figure, which is evidently a good 
portrait. The costume is that in which he had 
often appeared when in life. 

If we walk hence to the other statue which is 
in sight, in the next square, to the memory of 
Charles James Fox, the contrast is striking. Here, 
on a plain, unadorned base, sits, in solid massive- 
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ness, the famous statesman, dressed in a Roman 
toga. What astonishment it would have created 
in the House of Commons if he had appeared in 
this disguise! It would have been considered as 
wonderful as if some celebrated Roman had 
appeared in the senate in the costume of an 
ancient Egyptian. With the exception of the 
unfit dress, the general outline of this memorial is 
good, and the base harmonizes well with the 
figure. The gardener has trained a figtree at the 
back of this statue with excellent effect. 

Another statue not far distant from the last is 
that to the memory of Captain Coram, at the 
Fonndling Hospital. The worthy founder of this | 
institution appears in the same style of dress that 
he wore in life—the flowing wig, the long waist- 
coat, and broad-tailed open coat: in one hand he | 
holds the charter of the hospital. The countenance | 
is most animated and expressive, as if talking to 
Hogarth, or some others who worked with bim in 
establishing this foundation. 

No one will say that the costume of this statue | 
is unpicturesque as treated ; and the circumstance | 
ought to encourage us at the present day boldly | 
to delineate our great men in the form in which 
they appeared on the stage of life. 








THE SPREAD OF FIRE. | 

A FIR, not long ago, it will be remembered, | 
deprived three persons suddenly of life. It appears 
that fire, through some unknown cause, spread | 
rapidly throughout a house, the lower part of which | 
was occupied as a store for the sale of unredeemed | 
pledges, and the upper portion as a dwelling : the | 
attic windows are hidden by a wall recently run | 
up on this and three or four of the adjoining | 
houses, for the purpose of making the houses look | 
more imposing from the front. The accounts of | 
the fire state that Mrs, Burton, the deceased, and 
other members of the family, were seen at the | 
second-floor windows, imploring aid from those 
below. The fire was gaining a rapid ascendancy, 
and smoke issued from both the first and second | 
floor windows before even a ladder could be| 
obtained. Presently one was brought, and a| 
policeman named Allshom, 197 L, in spite of the | 
smoke and danger, ascended to the first floor of) 
the burning house. He heard the cries of the 
sufferers for assistance, and begged of them 
to come down; but this was impossible, for the 
staircase was in flames, and the unfortunate in- 
mates, either fearful, or perhaps not able, to 
descend, went up to the front attic, probably 
hoping to escape over the parapet. The space 
between the front wall and the attic window was 
not more than 12 iaches—a mere gutter, in fact— 
while the height of the division wall between the 
houses and the false front was at least 7 feet. 
Into this space, with the fire raging below, the 
whole family, in spite of the difficulty of exit | 
through the attic window, appear to have crowded. 
The father and eldest son seem to have been able 
to climb over the parapet on one side, and the | 
second son over that on the other side. 

Every one knows that the staircases are the | 
chief means of conducting the fire from floor to 
floor, and that, as the doors or windows of rooms 
are opened, the fire spreads in these directions. A 
non-professional correspondent inquires—“ What 
would be the difference of the cost of introducing 
metal or stone steps into dwellings of this deserip- 
tion, instead of wood?” In a previous volume the 
qjuestion was considered, 

If stone or metal can cheaply or safely be 
used for this purpose, it would be the means 
of preventing a great number of fires which 
destroy life, and entirely destroy premises. If 
this is so, it ought to cause a reduction of the rate | 
of insurance of this description of property; and | 
the competition amongst the offices would soon | 
cause offers to be made, which might be the | 
means of saving in the end the extra expense. | 
It has been suggested that in all houses escape from | 
fireshould be providedat the roof. Experience, how- | 
ever, shows that in those cases where narrow wooden | 
staircases are provided, the opening of a trap-door | 


would cause the flames to shoot rapidly upward. | in fact, no less than eighty-seven persons, men, 


desirable that measures should be taken to pre- 
vent the large number of deaths from fire which 


take place every year. Look in what direction 
you will in the metropolis, in the houses built but 
yesterday, and at others of more ancient date, and 
it will be found that it is not in one case in a 
thousand that any means of escape from such 
danger has been thought of. 

The fire-escapes have been the means of doing 
much good, but their numbers require to be mui- 
tiplied, and then a better understanding is needed 
between the conductors of them, the fire 
brigade and the police: in matters of life and 
death, these useful bodies should all work har- 
moniously together. It is to be feared that in 
some instances this is not the case at present. 








is no doubt that, before long, steam power will be 
generally introduced into all the workshops of 
this description which are of any extent. In 
some of these places, and in other works in which 
tool-handles, &c. are turned, where onlya few hands 
are employed, steam-engines of very small power 
have been introduced. In consequence of this 
general change, it becomes necessary that arrange- 
ments should be made for the construction of this 
description of property, in order that they may 
not be dangerous to surrounding houses, Ke. ; and 
so circumstanced, that the cost of insurance 
becomes so great that risk is preferred to the pay- 
ment necessary to prevent it. 

If, however, the risk is great, and the cost of 
insurance i y large, it is better to 


' mis:hief. 


; he eo proportional - 

The question of fires in the metropolis and | incur this than to feel so much anxiety and the 
other large towns is a matter which still requires |evil consequence (to the workman) of such a 
investigation. We want to know how many | great loss. 
deaths from fire are caused by suffocation, owing | - 
to the system, adopted by the police, of keeping | REDDITCH RAILWAY. 
doors, &e. closed in cases where it is known that | Tuts railway, which was inspected by Captain 
persons are on the premises? how many lives in| Galton, on bebalf of the Board of Trade, on the 
proportion have been saved by means of apertures | sth instant, was opened for public traffic on 





_in the roof and attic windows ? to learn from the | yonday last. The day was made one of rejoicing 


best authorities how many of those deaths are to| by the inhabitants of Redditeh, which town has, 
be attributed to the present manner of construc- | to the present period, been cut off from all 
tion now generally in use in dwellings, and what | railway communication. We understand that 
saving might be expected from the introduction | Captain Galton reported most favourably as to 
of less inflammable materials for staircases ? There the stability of the works, which have been com- 
are other considerations, such as the placing to-| pleted within the period of fearteen months from 
gether stores liable to spontaneous combustion, | the date of the Act authorizing the construction 
naphtha, spirit of turpentine, saltpetre, and such | o¢ the railway. 

like commodities in neighbourhoods ; lucifer | Mr. J. B. Burke is engineer to the company, 


match manufactories and shops, firework makers | snd Mr. George Furness the contractor. 
and sellers’ premises, &c. which are sources of 





GAS. 

Tue Steyning Gas Company have nearly com- 
pleted their works. Mr. Knapton, of York, 
| put up the apparatus; Mr. Attwood, of Lewes, 
| obtained the contract for the mains and service 

PROS sn eRe a‘ | pipes ; and Mr. C. Dalby, of Steyning, erected the 
INSURANCE OF WORKMEN’S TOOLS | uildings. The whole of the works were designed 

FROM FIRE, 'by Mr. Shepherd, of Horsham, under whose 
Ir is a matter of such common occurrence for superintendence they have been erected. The 


It would be also worth while to inquire to what | 
extent of per-centage fires are to be attributed | 
to the introduction of gas, and to gather know- 
ledge of the nature of these accidents. 





| the tools of carpenters and other workmen to be terms proposed by the company are 10s. per 1,000 


destroyed by fire, that it seems surprising that feet, with a promise of a reduction as soon as the 


| measures are not more frequently taken for their | profits realize 5/. per cent. to the shareholders. 
| insurance against the loss. The destruction of a, The company, we think, had better begin at a 


carpenter’s tools is a loss so serious that it is not | lower figure if they desire to realize even 5/. per 
easily replaced ; and it is often necessary for sub- | cent. “ In Forres,” says the Forres Gazette, 
scriptions to be opened to enable him to com- | “the price of gas is 12s. per 1,000 feet—a rate 
mence work. In a workshop where, say fifty men | which was considered by a majority of the direc- 
were at work, whose tools are worth 20/. each, if | tors necessary to meet the expenses of a great out- 
they could be insured in a lump, the amount per lay last year on the remodelling of the works, but 
annum would form a mere trifle, a sam per) a rate which is felt as an imtolerable bardea by 
head which could not be of the least consideration | many of the consumers. In self-defence several 
to each. The value of the tools of workmen in| of them are obliged to abridge their consump- 





London, and throughout the country, which are! tion; and this heavy rate operates prejudicially 


exposed to risk, must be very great: it might, | towards the company, not only in this way, 
therefore, be well worth the while of some re-| but by preventing an extension of the gas to 
spectable insuranee company to hold out induce- | new premises or to new consumers. We took the 
ments for insuring this description of property. | liberty of recommending at the time no departure 
Hundreds of cases might be mentioned in which | from the old rate of 9s. per 1,000 feet; and 
the masters of cabinet-makers, pianoforte manu-/j stated that if the gas company were contented 
facturers, joiners, and other shops are either not | with a low percentage for their capital for a few 
insured at all, or else for any part of the value of | years, the greatly extended consumption of gas at 
the stock, &c.; and they cannot in consequence | a cheap rate would soon bring up the dividends. 
give assistance in the case of those accidents to| We regret that, in their lack of faith, they chose 
the workman. Take one of these calamities which | the old and exploded policy of repression, instead 
cause, sometimes, ruin and always trouble to! of the liberal and enlightened one of expansion.” 
families, which is of recent date. A fire occurred |The same paper makes a comparison of the charge 


/on the premises of a builder named White, at | per 1,000 feet of gas in Inverness and a number of 


Hackney-wick, whereby the workshops were de-| towns enumerated. “Im the Highland capital 
stroyed, and the entire stock of tools belonging to | the charge is 8s. 4d.; in Liverpool, 3s. 9d. ; Bris- 
sixteen carpenters and joiners, in value between tol, 3s. 9d.; Derby, 3s. 2d. to 4s.; Birmingham, 
60/7. and 70/.—many of them being expensive | 4s.; Bradford, 3s. to 4s.; Edinburgh, 5s. 10d. ; 
articles. The préperty was uninsured, there being | Aberdeen, 5s. In several other towns, 5s. to fs. 
steam power therein, which was considered dan- | for private consumers, and a reduction of nearly 
gerous, and Mr. White, himself, is consequently a one-half for gas used in the public lamps, is stated 
sufferer to the extent of 4007. The men have since | as the average. The complaint is that the people 
that period been unemployed, not possessing a | of Inverness are made to pay extravagantly high 
tool to work with, and great sympathy has been | for gas in consequence of the blunders of the 
manifested on their behalf: they were certified company in the construction of their works and 
by their master to be hardworking, steady, re- | the dividends they exact on unskilful and lavish 
spectable men,— most of them with large families : | outlay on useless works and pipes.” The neces- 
sary works for lighting Mullingar with gas, 





The introduction of iron or stone would in a great | women, and children, have been, and still are, suf- 
measure prevent this, provided that care was fering from the calamity. Mr. D’Eyneourt, the 
taken to close the doors of apartments while en- | magistrate of the Clerkenwell Police Court, 
deavouring to escape. In the instance of the fire headed a subscription with 5/. for the re-purchase 
now under consideration, it is said that if the in-| of tools, and others have kindly offered other 
mates of the house had had the coolness and | sums; but, at the time of writing this, the sum 
presence of mind to have waited in the upper | collected was far below that required to place 
room, with the door and window closed, until | them in their former condition. 

the arrival of the fire-escape, they could have| This and other similar circumstances give rise 
been easily rescued. It is, however, not often | to some considerations. The report of this acci- 
that, in the panic of the alarm of fire in the|dent states that, owing to the introduction of 
night, persons have the presence of mind to/ steam machinery, the master was unable to insure 
calculate chances : it, therefore, becomes the more | the premises owing to the additional risk. There 





according to the Westmeath Guardian, approach 
completion, under the superintendence of Mr. R. 
L. Johnson, peat gas patentee, and Mr. M. Dooner, 
contractors for the iron works and masonry, re- 
spectively. The chimney or funnel stands 65 feet 
high. All the main pipes are laid, many of the 
lamp-posts are erected, and the gasometer is 
being constructed, 





WELL-noRING.—An artesian well, nearly 2,600 
feet deep, has been sunk at a sugar refinery in 
St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. 
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FRONT IN LITTLE BRITAIN. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE, 
FRONT IN LITTLE BRITAIN. 

THE accompanying engraving exhibits the 
elevation of a new warehouse and premises in 
Little Britain, which have been recently erected 
for Mr. Wellington Williams, merchant, of Gutter- 
lane, London, The front is faced with red bricks, 
excepting the lower story and ground-floor, where 
it is of Portland stone. 

The arches of the several openings are supported 
with iron pillars, having carved and decorated 





archivolts are formed with red and white bricks 
in alternate courses. 

The building is seven stories in height, in- 
cluding basement and attic; and each story is 
denoted by a stone string course, projecting 
sufficiently to receive the bases of the iron 
pillars. 

The pilasters forming the termini at each end 
have carved capitals with foliage, and the parapet 
is finished with a block cornice, terminating at 
each extremity with a large carved console and 
pineapple. The stone carving has been executed 
by Mr. J. W. Seale, of Lambeth, and exhibits a 
tasteful arrangement of foliage. 

The building has been erected in a substantial 
manner by Messrs. Mansfield and Son, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. John Young and Son, 
architects, 








ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN ENGINEERS. 
| Own Saturday night last the seventh anniversary 
| dinner of the above-named Society took place at 
| their rooms in St. Swithin’s-lane. About ninety 

members and friends sat down at seven o’clock to 
| an ample repast. Mr. Joseph Newton and Mr. 
John Jones, president and secretary of the insti- 
tution, occupied the chair and vice-chair on the 
occasion. The general loyal toasts followed; and 
some particular ones, such as “Our Employers,” 

“Prosperity to the Association,” “ The Scientific 
Press,” and others, were especially done honour to. 
The whole proceedings were conducted with per- 
fect accord, and ended at twelve with the “National 
| Anthem.” 











| THE ARCHEOLOGICAL EXHIBITION AT 
ABERDEEN. 


Aw archwological exhibition has been held 
during the meeting of the British Association at 
Aberdeen. The collection commences with the 
early Pictish period, and comes thence down. It 
embraces specimens of implements of war and 
articles of domestic economy; of metallurgic 
manufacture ; of bronzes; of iron ornaments. The 
show of Jacobite relics is extremely interesting. 
There are three or four portraits of Prince Charles 
Edward, and two of his father; three pictures of 
Flora Macdonald ; one of the Prince’s mother ; one 
of the celebrated Jacobite, Mrs. Mackintosh, of 
Moy; and portraits of Lochiel, Lovat, and Kil- 
marnock. Among the manuscripts are several of 
the Pretender’s letters, with letters of Lord 
George Murray, Lord Lovat, and others of the 
Prince’s adherents. 

The portrait department is well worthy of 
notice. It includes some portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots, taken at different periods of her life. 
Near the Queen is a portrait of Lord Darnley, and 
the portrait of Mary Beaton, one of her “four 
Marys.” Her son, King James, appears in several 
aspects; as does also Rizzio. There is a fine 
picture of Queen Mary’s mother, Mary of Guise, 
the property of Sir M. Bruce, in which may be 
traced the family, or the French lineaments in a 
bolder form. Of the date of the Reformation are 
portraits of Knox, the Regent Murray, Wishart, 
and Cardinal Beaton. In one group is to be seen 
a series of fine Vandycks,—Charles I. his Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and their daughter, and one of 
the Dukes of Hamilton. The portrait of the 
Queen of Bohemia (by Honthorst) will be regarded 
with interest. There is, likewise, her son, the 
chivalrous Prince Rupert.* Near these is one of 
the most exquisite paintings in the rooms, vis. 
that of the Marquis of Montrose, by Honthorst. 
There is a portrait of Charles II. painted in 
Holland during his exile, and there are several 
pictures of his grandson, the Chevalier St. George. 
There are also some pictures of the time of 
Charles II., almost all the work of Sir Peter Lely. 
One of the finest of these is a portrait of the 
Countess of Southesk, famous in her time. 


* How is it these same portraits, apparently, were ip 








Newbury at the same time >—Ep. 


capitals, and bases painted and bronzed; and the- 
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FOUNTAIN ON THE PLACE DES QUINCONCES,* BORDEAUX. 


FOUNTAIN IN BORDEAUX, FRANCE. 

In 1858, our readers will remember, a com- 
petition was invited for the erection of a monu- 
mental fountain on the Place des Quinconces, 
in Bordeaux, a position which gave to artists 
many serious difficulties to be surmounted. To- 


wards the end of the same year, a jury, com- | 
posed of the mayor of the town; MM. Duban, | 
architect; Lemaire, sculptor; C. Laboulay; La- | 


brousse, architect ; Lequesne, sculptor; Drceling, 
engineer; Thias, architect; and Oscar Gué, painter, 
awarded the prize of 240/. to M. August Bartholi, 
sculptor, who was commissioned to carry out his | 
design under the supervision of the architect of | 
the town. The fountain is on three steps, on | 
which rests a rectangular basin, each face of which | 
presents, in its axis, a circular projection. On | 
the front of each of these is applied the coat of 

arms of the town. In the centre a concave 








pedestal encloses four basins, supported by small 
columns. Four tritons in bronze, upon marine 
horses, occupy the angles of this pedestal, which | 
is surmounted by a group, also in bronze, repre- 
senting the Ocean receiving tribute from the 
rivers of the Garonne and the Gironde. 








NEWS FROM IRELAND. 
Two schemes for connecting Derry with Let- | 


| terkenny, by railway, are on foot, one pro- 


posing a line from the latter place to Johnston, 
there to join the Derry and Enniskillen Railway, 
at a cost of 100,000/. for 144 miles in length; 
another to extend the Derry and Lough Swilly 
line to Letterkenny. 

A large conventual building has been erected at 
Enniskillen. It is three stories high, and imme- 
diately adjoining are two-story school-houses, con- 


| duced. 


M. Avevusr BarrHoui, ArcHiTecT AND SCULPTOR. 


taining apartments 84 feet by 24 feet, in which 
female children are instructed. 

The interior of the new parochial (R.C.) church 
of St. James, at Dublin, is nearly completed, and 
a grand stained glass oriel window, by Messrs. 
O’Connor, of London, has been erected. The 
design illustrates the birth, death, and majesty 
of the Saviour; and forty-three figures are intro- 
The window is 30 feet in height and 
14 in width, divided into five lights with Geome- 
trical tracery. 

A new church has just been erected at Clow- 
roche, Wexford. The protracted disputes between 
the two principal railway companies in Lreland, 
the Great Southern and Western, and Midland 
Great Western, are in course of amicable ad- 
justment, preliminaries having been agreed on, 
and the details of a permanent arrangement re- 
ferred to arbitration. 
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NATIONAL EXCHANGES, 
THE SPREAD OF COMFORTS. 

THE intermingling of various nations, occa- 
sioned in a t measure by the facility of 
transit, is causing wonderful changes in the con- 
ditions of the nations of the earth. By this means 
large numbers of the British people have been ex- 
ported, taking with them our language, manners, 
and customs to distant parts: it has at the same 
time been the means of importing other languages 
and ideas. The fine and industrial arts, the 
literature, the natural productions, &ec. are in 
like manner exchanged, and the nations are be- 
coming rich in the elegancies, luxuries, comforts, 
and necessities of life. 

The English and the Scotch primrose and the 
daisy have been carried, with that care which 
only feelings of nationality can induce, over the 
wide ocean, and hailed with delight by those 
as 10,000 miles away. Other flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, and animals of various kinds, have 
been also, during the last half century, sent from 
England to foreign parts ; and it is remarkable, in 
several instances, that roots, &c. which have in 
the first instance been brought from abroad, 
have, after years of careful and successful cultiva- 
tion, been again exported to the same locality 


from which they were brought. The Flanders | 


horse,—the war-horse, used in the days of chivalry 
in England,—has in this fertile land grown to in- 
creased size and strength, and is now sent to 
Flanders for the improvement of the breed. The 
English racehorse and hunter can rival the speed 
and bottom of the swiftest Arabian. In France, 
Germany, Turkey, and other countries, and the 
—— these valuable animals are eagerly sough 
after. 

The skylark and other English song birds have 
been taken to climes where their notes had not 
been before heard. Game, or animals hunted 
for sport at home, have been made to emigrate, 
and very lately the Royal Society of Tasmania 
has unanimously agreed to give 500/. to any per- 
son who will introduce five pairs of live full-grown 
salmon into the colony. They are also prepared 
to give at the rate of 2/. per pair for salmon 
smelts, and 1/. per pair for salmon fry. Beyond 
this, the Government of Tasmania is prepared to 
expend several hundreds of pounds in forming 
ponds and channels for the reception of this 
famous fish, 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
THE peripatetic philosophers have just held a 
very successful meeting at Aberdeen, under the 
presidency of the Prince Consort, who delivered 


covery of that method which, while it economizes 
time and labour, promises the most accurate re- 
sults. The method to which, after careful exami- 
nation, the palm has been awarded, is then placed 
at the free disposal and use of all scientific investi- 
gators. The Association also issues, where prac- 
ticable, printed forms, merely, requiring the 
different heads to be filled up, which, by their 
uniformity, become an important means for assist- 
ing the subsequent reduction of the observations 
for the abstraction of the laws which they may 
indicate. At the same time most searching tests 
and inquiries are constantly carried on in the 
Observatory at Kew, given to the Association by 
her Majesty, the object of which is practically to 
test the relative value of differeat methods and 
instruments, and to guide the constantly pro- 
gressive improvements in the construction of the 
| latter. The establishment at Kew has undertaken 
|the further important service of verifying and 
correcting to a fixed standard the instruments 
| of any maker, to enable observations made with 
|them to be reduced to the same numerical ex- 
| pression. 

| To some of the papers read we may return on a 


| future occasion. 
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ENGINEERING WORKS ABROAD. 


THE important works of the reconstruction of | 
| the Terminus of the Northern Railway of France, | 


| in Paris, are to be forthwith commenced. Already 
; some preliminary works have been constructed, 
others being in course of completion. The new 


| it is in the Henry IV. style of architecture, built 
| of brick, with stone dressings. The courtyard is 
being paved, the various offices and staircases 
placed, and the main building roofed in. 


| The construction of the piers of the railway and | 


' passenger bridge over the Rhine between Stras- 
burg and Kehl progresses wonderfully. For some 
time past the “ caissons” forming the great pier 
on the French side have been filled with concrete ; 


| the tubes have been removed, and the cavities also | 
filled with the same material; the foundations | 


are thus a completely compact mass, upon which 


the masonry has been carried up above water- | 


| mark, and is now receiving the first string course 
|of cut granite. The upper part of the pier will 

be carried on as in ordinary cases of masonry, and 
iso will present nothing remarkabie as to novelty 
of construction. 
jengines have been removed to other portions of 
| the works where they may be required, and there 
| only remain the necessary hoisting cranes for the 


an able address, which lasted nearly an hour | stone blocks for the piers. 


in the delivery. After a general prelude, the 


The excavation for the pier on the Baden side 


| 


not only of this but other countries, on the dis- 


The work-sheds and steam- | 


they will be ready to put in place when required. 
The iron works of Graffenstaden, which furnished 
the caissons of the piers and the tubes, are also to 
supply the swing bridges. 

According to the Corriere Mercantile, of Genoa, 
that portion of the Sardinian lines which joins 
Stradella with Castel-San-Giovanni will be 
finished in a few days. In consequence, the june- 
tion with the line from Plaisance to Bologna 
will not require much more time to finish it, 
especially as the bridge over the Trebba can serve 
for the passage of a railway. 





THE NEW MUSIC HALL, ABERDEEN. 

ACCORDING to the Aberdeen Journal, the new 
Music Hall, in which the meetings of the British 
Association have been held, may now be said to be 
completed. Its erection was begun in the month 
of May, 1858, after a design by Mr. James 
Matthews, architect. 

The extreme length of the hall is 150 feet, and 
it is 68 feet wide, and 50 feet high. The orchestra 
is about 50 feet deep, and will accommodate about 
300 vocal and instrumental performers. Galleries 
run along the two sides and the east end of the 
hall over the entrance lobby from Silver-street. 
This lobby is 26} feet by 14} feet, and a granite 
stair leads from each side of it to the lobbies. 

The walls above the galleries are divided into 
compartments by coupled pilasters, having archi- 
trave, frieze, and cornice, with rich medallions, &c. 
| at the height of 40 feet from the floor. A part of 

the ceiling is flat, but divided into thin compart~ 
| ments, formed into elliptical panels. The sides 





| Vincennes Railway Station is also nearly finished: and ends of the ceiling are coved down to the top 


of the principal cornice, and are divided by ribs 
| rising from the pilasters. 

The main entrances are from Union-street, by 
the handsome corridor of the original building ; 
and from Silver-street, by the lobby already men- 
j tioned. There is a separate entrance from Golden- 
| square for the performers, leading to five retiring- 
rooms for them, three of which, small, will be 
appropriated to soloists, and two, large, to cho- 
risters. 

The hall is lighted by three sun-lights in the 
ceiling, the centre one having 288 burners, and the 
others 144 each. By means of these the whole 
hall is said to be lighted, and there is a total 
absence of glare, as well as of excessive heat, 
which generally accompanies the distribution of 
a number of gaseliers through a building. The 
sun-lights are placed in triple cones, which serve 
the purpose at once of preventing the heat of the 
gas from injuring the ceiling, and of promoting 
the ventilation of the building, the rarification by 
| the heat of the gas causing a rapid current of air 
| to pass through the cones. The heated air further 


prince remarked on the special mental facul-/is carried on more rapidly than it was for the | finds egress through perforations in the plaster of 
ties brought into play by such pursuits as those | grand pier on the French side. The experience | the roof, which are so contrived as to add to the 


of men of science. 
To know, he continued, is the object of all 
science; and all special knowledge, if brought to 


acquired during the operations of the latter was 
| brought to bear upon the Baden pier, which is 
| being sunk in more favourable ground. There 





our consciousness in its separate distinctiveness | being only 5 métres remaining to be excavated, 
from, and yet in its recognized relation to, the! unless some unforeseen accident occur, the fall 
totality of our knowledge, is scientific knowledge. | depth will be acquired by the 15th of this 
We require, then, for science—that is to say, for | month. 

the acquisition of scientific knowledge—those two| The masonry raised upon the “ caissons” of the 


activities of our mind which are necessary for the | French pier was surrounded by an immensely | 


acquisition of any knowledge—analysis and syn- | strong mass of timber framework, and the interior 
thesis; the first, to dissect and reduce into its| only consisted of concrete. On the new principal 
component parts the object to be investigated, | pier on the Baden side, the timber has been re- 
and to render an accurate account to ourselves of | placed by the use of roughly-hewn sandstone 








the nature and qualities of these parts by ob- 
servation ; the second, to recompose the observed 
and understood parts into a unity in our con- 
sciousness, exactly answering to the object of our 
investigation. The labours of the man of science 
are therefore at once the most humble and loftiest 
which man can undertake. He only does what 
every little child does upon its first awakening 
into life, and must do every moment of its exist- 
ence; and yet he aims at the gradual approxima- 
tion to divine truth itself. If, then, there exists 
no difference between the work of the man of 
science and that of the merest child, what con- 
stitutes the distinction? Merely the conscious 
self-determination. The child observes what ac- 
cident brings before it, and unconsciously forms 
its notion of it: the so-called practical man 
observes what his special work forces upon him, 
and he forms his notions upon it with reference 
to this particular work. The man of science 
observes what he intends to observe, and knows 
why he intends it. 

In remarking on the objects and purposes which 
the Association had more especially in view, the 
speaker said :-— 

The Association brings to bear the combined 
knowledge and experience of the scientific men, 





| blocks piled around the concrete. The two inter- 
mediate piers are also in course of execution. That 
nearest to the French side has had its works of 
defence, against the action of the river, for some 


is being put together, in which the men will work 
for the excavation, and which will form the base 
of the pier. They expect to comraence the sink- 
ing about the Ist October next, and to finish 
in a month. For the second and last intermediate 
pier, all the piles are being driven by a consider- 
able force of men and machinery, and so rapid is the 
progress, that the sinking of the pier may be ex- 
pected to commence at the beginning of December 
next, to be completed also in a month. Then will 
have been completed the most difficult portion, in 
every respect, of an undertaking like that 
of throwing a railway bridge over a river as 
treacherous and capricious as the Rhine. The 
Government of Baden, in the meanwhile, has 
not been idle. It is well known that they are to 
place the superstructure of the ironwork of the 
two swing bridges (one on each bank of the Rhine), 
and other accessories. All the parts which enter 
into the Baden portion of the construction 
consist of every possible species of ironwork. 
Orders have been given to the several works, and 





time finished, and at present the iron “ caisson ” | 





decoration of the ceiling. The fresh air is supplied 
_at the floor of the hall by means of gratings, which 
communicate by flues with the outside; and this 
| air can, when required, be heated by being made 
|to pass over a series of hot-water pipes running 
, round the hall below the floor. 


} 
{ 








THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 
Shares in a Company.—A shareholder of a 
company, the shares of which passed by delivery, 

desiring to get rid of his responsibility, sold his 
| shares at a nominal price to his clerk a few days 

before an order was made for the winding up of 
the company. It was held that as the sale was 
absolute and unconditional, the transfer was valid, 
and the vendor’s name was removed from the list 
of contributories.— The Mexican Company v. De 
Pass. 

Charity Funds. — When a testator created 
four different charities, and vested the charity 
property in the same trustees, those charities 
were held to be entirely distinct, and costs in- 
curred in proceedings relating to one charity were 
declared not payable out of the property of the 
others. Where part of charity property is held to 
be forfeited by reason of a breach of condition by 
the trustees, and they afterwards appear upon an 
appeal from that decision, they are not entitled to 
their costs; the only fund out of which such costs 
would be payable being no longer in their posses- 
sion.— The Attorney-General v. Grainger. 

Company.— Liability of Shareholder. — The 
secretary of a joint-stock company told a medica! 
man that he might be appointed medical officer of 
the company if he took a certain number of 
shares, and that only two medical officers would 
be appointed. He took the shares and signed the 
deed, but he afterwards discovered that four 
medical men were appointed, and that it was not 
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necessary for the office (though he had been told 
it was) that he should hold so many shares. He 
resigned office, and claimed not to be a share- 
holder. The shares were declared forfeited for 
non-payment of calls, but two years afterwards, 
when the company was being wound up, he was 
beld liable, and the forfeiture was declared in- 
valid. — Re Home Counties v. General Life 
Assurance Company. 

Wording of an Order.—An order was given to 
send 2,300 stones of wool—“ 100 stones more or 
less.” 2,505 stones were sent, and refused for ex- 
cess. The Court of Queen’s bench decided that 


it was quite a question for a jury to say if the| 


excess was so great as to entitle the defendant to 
reject the wool altogether.—Macdonald v. Long- 
Lottom. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leicester. — The congregation in connection 
with a Unitarian place of worship here has just 
made a considerable addition to its schools, at an 
expense of 1,000/. The new two-story building, 
90 feet by 30 feet, affords accommodation in each 
story for 500 scholars, exclusive of teachers. The | 
portion of the old school retained is converted | 
into class-rooms. The plan is in the form of a T, 
and the elevation, the old portion being altered 


Sellyoak.—The new schools in connection with 
the church about to be erected here have already 
been commenced. Mr. Edward Holmes is the 
architect. The estimate of Mr. Briggs, 1,650/. 
has been accepted. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Shepton Maillet.—The water-works in this 
town, according to the Sherborne Journal, are pro- 
gressing. The whole of the pipes are laid down 
from the spring to the tank, and from thence 
nearly through the town, leading to the railway 
station. Nearly the whole of the better class of 
| houses have had, or are having, the pipes laid to 
them—many in the bed-rooms. 

Leicester.—The new Freemasons’ Hall, in Hal- 
ford-street, has been inaugurated with the usual 
ceremonies. 

Loughborough.—The new Police Station works 
are progressing. The foundations are now com- 
pleted, and the structures are beginning to appear 
above ground. One part of the building is now 
being roofed in. There are between thirty and 
forty men at work, and the whole is to be finished 
by March 19th. 

York.—Theinhabitants of thenorth-eastern and 
south-western districts of the city, are congra- 
tulated by the local Herald on the probability 





and improved, is very pleasing. The style, though | 
not pure, from the necessary restrictions con- 
sequent upon using up old windows and materials, | 


that ere long a second bridge will be thrown over 
the river Ouse to unite these districts. The bridge 
will be at Lendal, and will cost 18,8007. The 


is Early English, with brick and timber porches, | committee of the council appointed to consider 
and the skyline of the roof is diversified with | the subject,recommended a lattice girder bridge of 
a turret, answering the purpose of a ventilator. | 175 feet 6 inches span, and 40 feet in width, as 
The new buildings and alterations have been | the strongest and best adapted for the purpose. 
executed by Messrs. T. Coltman & Son, builders, | The estimated cost of the iron work is 6,950/. ; 


of Leicester, from the designs and under the 
supervision of Mr. Coltman, jun. 

Harley —A new school has been erected at the 
village of Harley, about ten miles from Shrews- 
bury, and near Wenlock. The erection of the 
school and teacher’s residence was entrusted to 
Messrs. Nevett, of Ironbridge, and the designs 


were furnished by Mr. Samuel Nevett. It is} 


Early English in its style, without ornament, the 
dressings being of Broseley brick. The school- 
room is 34 feet long by 17 feet 6 inches wide, 


masonry and scaffolding, 7,500/. ; roadway, 3501. ; 
and approaches, 4,000/. The money is recom- 
mended to be provided by borrowing 20,0002. on 
the city rates, repayable in thirty-two years, with 
interest, so that the citizens will not be taxed, the 
| receipts on traffic being designed to meet the 
| cost. 

Glasgow.—Her Majesty has consented to open 
the new water-works at Loch Katrine, on the 
14th of next month. 

Grangemouth.—The new Canal Basin, which 





with an open-timbered roof of stained deal—the | was contracted for about Midsummer, 1858, has 
forms and desks being of the same kind of wood. | just been brought to a conclusion. The canal 
It is intended as a mixed school for about 80 boys | company have been at the expense of making it. 
and girls. The whole of the roofs are covered | The alterations now being made on the locks at 
with Broseley tile, the manufacture of Messrs. | the basin, by widening them so as to admit the 
Burton. The playground is enclosed by a boundary | largest ships into the timber basin, are also begun, 
wall, built of stone. The entire cost is upwards | and will shortly be finished. 
of 5007. 

Nottingham.—A new school, the foundation- | mi i a 
stone of which was laid last November, by the | CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Right Hon. J. E. Denison, was opened bere last| Framlingham Pigot—The church here has 
Monday. It comprises boys’, girls’, and infants’ j been rebuilt, at a cost of about 5,000/. and re- 
school-rooms, two class-rooms, and a library, and opened. The style is Early Decorated. The 
is built from the designs of Mr. Arthur Wilson, | church which is faced with flint, with Ancaster 
of Nottingham ; the contractors being Mr. Thos. stone dressings, consists of a nave and chancel, 
Garland, of Nottingham, and Mr. William Lee, of with projecting buttresses, and a steeple at the 
Retford. The schools are built of red brick, with north-west end. It is lighted at the west end by 
Bath stone dressings, and are in the Decorated style | a stained-glass window (made by Messrs. J. and J. 
of Gothic architecture. The rooms are in the shape | King, of Norwich), and by three windows on each 
of the letter _, and are 66 feet long one way,and side, with a small gablet at the end of the nave 
44 feet the other, by 20 feet wide. The height over the chancel, and a large window in the chan- 
of the walls is 30 feet to the bottom of the eaves- cel at the west end. There are three entrances, 








course ; the lower room is 13 feet high, and the the principal one being at the west-end door. The | 
upper one 28 feet from the floor to the ridge of | pillars of the western door are composed of ser- | 
the roof, the timbers of which are left exposed, | pentine marble from Cornwall, and over the cen- | 
and ceiled between, The upper story is broken| tre of the archway is carved a figure of St.) 
up into three gables on the front, one of which is ; Andrew, the patron saint of the church, with two 


filled by a large five-light window, above which is 
a circular ventilator, the whole being surmounted 
by a copper-gilt ornament. The centre gable is 
filled by a flat-headed five-light window, over | 
which is a circular window, with two richly- | 
carved spandrils underneath. The space between 
the gables is lighted by flat-headed three-light | 
windows, with ogee tracery, and the eaves-course | 


angels holding the crown of glory over his head, 
aud another above bearing the St. Andrew’s cross, 
the emblem of his martyrdom, while at each side 
an angel is bending in adoration. The figures of 
this porch were carved by Mr. Samuel Ruddock, 
of London. At the south-west, there is another | 
porch, which projects some distance, and is 
arcaded, and contains an elaborate doorway. 


is enriched with ball-flowers. The lower story is There is also a small porch on the same side of the 
lighted on the front by two couplets of two-lights building leading into the chancel, on the other 
each, and two three-light windows, all under flat | side of which is a small vestry. The doors, like 
arches, and filled with tracery. There is a square | all the wood fittings of the church, are made of 
tower at one end, in the angle of which is a richly- |solid oak, with large iron hinges. The tower, 
carved canopied niche for a public drinking-foun- | which is 112 feet high, and surmounted by a 
tain, the water flowing through a dolphin’s head. | foliated cross of gilt copper, is built of Ketton 
Anornamental scroll runs round outside thecanopy, | rag and Ancaster stone. It is square to the height 
bearing the inscription,—“‘ Whosoever will, let | of 58 feet, with angle buttresses, and a staircase 
him take of the water of life freely.” The top | turret leading to the clock chamber. Above this 
story of the tower contains a steel bell, and is|is a lantern 14 feet high, on which the spire 


surmounted by a deeply-moulded cornice enriched | 
with flowers, and a gurgoyle at each angle; and 
above this rises a tall wooden spire, covered with 


| ascends to a height of 36 feet. The seats are all 
carved, and there are some carved stalls, intended 
for the choristers, on each side of the west door. 


Pape - a and green slates alternately. There|Onthe north side of the church near the west 
© clock at present, but subscriptions are being | door is situated the organ gallery. The rain is 


rai T os ae 2 : > > ° : 
ised for one. The cost of the whole building is| carried off the roof by square iron gutters, with 





about 1,600/. ; . 
. square stack pipes. The church will accommodate 


we 





300 persons, being twice the capacity of the old 
structure. A new organ is to be built for it by 
Holditch, under the superintendence of Dr. Buck. 
A school-room is also being erected near the 
church, at the expense of Mr. Christie, who re- 
edified the church. It will be « red brick build- 
ing, with stone dressings in the same style of 
architecture as the church, and will accommodate 
150 children. 

North Walsham.—The south porch of the 
parish church of this town has been restored, 
according to the Norfolk Chronicle. As much of 
its original fabric has been retained as possible. 
The flint-work is arranged in window pattern, 
together with a battlemented or crenellated band- 
ing; and the intermixture of flint with freestone 
gives relief. The cost has been 217/. The work 
has been carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. R. Kitton, of Norwich, architect; Mr. 
Robinson Cornish, of North Walsham, being the 
contractor, and Mr. John Freeman, of the same 
place, the stonemason. 

Loddington (Northamptonshire).—Some few re- 
storations have been recently effected at the parish 
church of Loddington. The funds at the disposal 
of the parish have only allowed of the restoration 
of the interior and of the roofs. The chancel roof 
is new: it was also necessary to take down the 
north wall, which was in a very bad state. The 
other roofs have been restored in their original 
form, and the nave, aisle and chapel were re- 
pewed in oak after the model of the old Perpendi- 
cular seating: the chancel stalls are also new. 
All the stonework has been cleared of whitewash 
and the walls re-stuccoed. The works have been 
executed by Messrs. J. & G. Lilley, builders, Mea- 
sham, Atherstone, under the direction of Mr. J. 
H. Christian, London. 

Blymhill (near Shiffnal).—The Church of St. 
Mary, Blymhill, in the diocess of Lichfield, was 
re-opened, after restoration, on the 8th instant. 
The greater portion of the church has been re- 
built, and a new aisle and chancel aisle added on 
the north. The old church, of which little but 
the tower and a portion of the chancel had sur- 
vived the alterations of the last century, is of the 
Early Decorated style, and the new work is in 
keeping with the old. The roof is new, and of 
oak, from the estate of the Earl of Bradford, the 
lord of the manor, and patron of the living. The 
seats and fittings are also of British oak, and the 
pulpit and font carved in yellow Mansfield Wood- 
house stone, enriched with shafts of Cornish Ser- 
pentine, which are also introduced into other parts 
of the church. A screen of iron and brass, worked 
by Mr. Leaver, of Maidenhead, divides the choir 
from the chancel aisle. The church has been 
rebuilt by Mr. Gates, of Shiffnal, after a design by 
Mr. G. E. Street. On the north side of the 
chancel, a window, by Hardman, has been placed, 
representing the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, and the Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple. The remainder of the church is filled 
with stained glass windows, by Mr. Wailes; the 
subject of the windows in the new aisle being 
chiefly taken from scenes in the life of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Stroud.—At a vestry meeting held to consider 
the question of rebuilding or repairing the parish 
church, an official report as to the state of the 
church, furnished by Mr. Phillips, of Swindon, was 
presented, stating that the building was very 
much out of repair, the floor damp, some of the 
galleries unsafe, and other portions dilapidated. 
The cost of putting it into proper repair was esti- 


'mated at 1,300/.; and it was stated that a new 


church might be built on the present foundations 
for a sum of 6,500/. or 7,000/. The Rev. T. H. 
Tarlton, who presided, said that an eminent archi- 
tect who had looked over the church had told him 
that the cost of efficiently repairing would be 


_nearly as much as rebuilding, and that a handsome 


new structure might be raised on the foundations 
for 4,0002. A series of resolutions were passed, 
affirming the expediency of rebuilding the church, 
and appointing a large committee to carry this 
into effect, by procuring plans and estimates. 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. — The chapel of the 
Virgin Mary Hospital, Ryehill, has been opened. 
The building, says a correspondent of the Gates- 
head Observer, is of the Decorated style of archi- 
tecture, and consists of nave, 61 feet 6 inches, by 
25 feet, with clerestory ; side aisle, 57 feet by 8 
feet ; chancel, 31 feet 6 inches, by 20 feet ; north 
and south transept, 20 feet by 18 feet; with a 
tower springing out of the centre, 25 feet square, 
66 feet high; spire (with pinnacles), 103 feet 7 
inches to top of stonework ; and vane, 7 feet 11 
inches. The organ chamber measures 13 feet by 
9 feet; porch, 12 feet by 8 feet. The stalls in 
the chancel are fitted up with oak; also the 
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reading-desk and communion-table. The roof and 
sittings are stained. The pulpit is of Caen stone, 
with marble columns. The floors are laid with 
Maw & Co.’s tiles. The masons were Messrs. 
Iveson & Welton; carpenter, Mr. G. Bell ; painter, 
Mr. Salmon; carver, Mr. Beall. Mr. Henry 
Leighton was clerk of the works. The great east 
window (five lights) is a fac-simile of the prin- 
cipal window of the old structure. Mr. John 
Green, of Newcastle, was the architect. 

Hawick.—At a meeting of heritors the esti- 
mates for building Wilton parish church were 
examined. Mr. Tait, Hawick, is the successful 
contractor. His estimate was 2,959/. The highest 
estimate was a little above 3,1007. The church 
is to be built from a plan drawn by Mr. Thomson, 
architect, London. A considerable part of the 
stones required for the ornamental parts of the 
building are to be brought from France. 





STAINED GLASS. 





now being put into the east end of the south aisle 
of the church. The window consists of two lights, 
in which are representations of Christ disputing 
with the Doctors in the Temple, and Christ 
Blessing little Children. The tracery pieces are 
filled with angels bearing scrolls, on which are the 
inscriptions, 

St. Sepulchre’s Church, London.-—A correspon- 
dent on this matter, mentioned in our last, asserts 
that the competition was decided upon the proper 
ground, viz. selection of design. He says :— 
“The three designs were first submitted to the 
judgment of afew gentlemen forming ‘the Parish 


Estates Committee,’ who recommended the adop- | 
tion of the design by Messrs. O'Connor, to the | 
This latter large body of seventy or | 


vestry. 
eighty persons, very few of whom can know any- 
thing of the subject, and are quite incompetent to 
deal fairly with a question of this kind, were con- 
vened to decide upon the matter by a printed 
notice, worded according to the three tenders of 
price only. These judges (?) decided in so in- 


Gloucester.—The west window of the cathedral, | credibly short a period, that even if they desired it, 


which has been restored and filled with painted 


| they could have had no possible time to make 


glass by the Rev. T. Murray Browne, one of the | it an artistic question; but throwing aside the 


honorary canons and vicar of Standish, as a me- | recommendation of the Parish Estates Committee, | 
morial of the late bishop of the diocese, has now | 


been completed. The design, says the local Chron- 
tcle, describing it, has been suggested by its posi- 
tion and architectural character. Placed over 
the great door, there is appropriateness in an illus- 
tration of the “ Doctrine of Baptism,” through 
which our Lord has ordained our entrance into 
His church : and again, the general construction 
of the stonework to form tripartite divisions, 


transversely by the transoms, and lengthway by | 


the larger mullions, and again, these last into 
triplets by the smaller mullions, would be naturally 
directed to the arrangement of subjects; and this 
has been carried out by placing three types of 
baptism from the Old Testament, each in a triplet 
below the lower transom; then the representa- 
tion of our Lord’s Baptism between the transoms, 
and the three notable baptisms recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, above the upper transom. 
Hence the south triplet, below the lower transom, 
is devoted to the subject of Noah and the Ark, 
made significant by showing the Eight Souls 
saved by Water. In the adjoining triplet is 
placed a picture of the deliverance of the Israelites 
by the passage through the Red Sea. In the 
north triplet is depicted the washing of Naaman 
the Syrian, in Jordan, strikingly conspicuous by 
the figure of “ the leper as white as snow.” The 
space between the transoms, equalling that below 
or above, required double designs for each of its 
triplets, while those more particularly portraying 
the Baptism of our Lord, could only occupy the 
centre of the whole window. Thus, again passing 
from the south side, the first subject in the lower 
portion of the triplets is the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds; the adjoining subject the Birth of our 
Lord in the Stable; and next the Adoration of 
the Magi. In the upper portions of the triplets 
we have, on the south, the Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple. In the north is shown the Preach- 
ing of John the Baptist. In the centre of the 
window is placed conspicuously the Baptism of 
our Lord, Above the upper transom, again passing 
from the south, the first triplet contains the Bap- 
tism of St. Paul. Next to this is represented the 
Baptism of Cornelius. In the north triplet isa 
picture of the Baptism of the Jailor at Philippi. 
In the tracery forming the top of the window are 
angels holding harps, and in the smaller divisions 
the emblems of the Trinity. The whole design 
has been executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 
It is stated that memorial windows of Bishop 
Hooper and the Rev. Robert Raikes, one of the 
chief founders of Sunday schools, are to be placed 
in the cathedral. It is to be hoped, also, that the 
dean and chapter may be induced to crown the 
restorations by replacing the glass of the great 
east window. Three or four glass-stainers, it is 
said, have been applied to for estimates and designs. 

Chester—A few weeks ago, says the Chester 
Chronicle, we stated that the window at the east 
end of the Lady Chapel would be removed, and 
traces of the period of the building inserted. The 
work has commenced, and in a few weeks we 
hope to see the window completed. The masonry 
is by Mr. Haswell ; the stained glass by Mr. Wailes. 

Kasingwold.—Some time ago, a committee of 
the inhabitants of Easingwold was formed for the 
purpose of raising subscriptions towards the pur- 
chase of a stained-glass window, in memory of 
Eleanor Westerman, who, in the year 1784, 
founded a free school at Easingwold. A liberal 


sum was contributed, and the work was placed in 
the hands of Mr. J. W. Knowles, of York, glass- 
stainer. 


The window has been confpleted, and is 








to adopt the design of Messrs. O’Connor at a cost 
of 400/. they voted and decided for that of Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, who sent the lowest estimate, 
3002. Under these circumstances, it should be 
known that it is no matter of discredit to the 
artistic merits of the unsuccessful competitors.” 





THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN 


At Redhill the South-Eastera Railway Com- | 
| pany have recently placed a fountain at each side | 


of the station. A lion’s head and an iron ladle are 
the leading features of each of them. 

At Newark it has been resolved to erect a foun- 
tain at the corner of the cattle-market. It will 
have a trough attached for cattle and dogs. The 
local water company are to supply the water 
gratis. 

The Liverpool “Dock Board” have sanctioned 
the erection of thirty-three drinking-fountains at 
a cost of 6/. 10s. each, to be placed at various sites 
along the range of docks. The cost of water, 
maintenance, Xc. is estimated at 50/7. It would be 
well were the London Dock Companies to follow 
such an example. 

The first Sheffield fountain has had its founda- 
tion-stone laid by Mr. Horace Mayhew, of London. 
The fountain is being erected by Mr. H. Levy, of 
the firm of Levy and Son, clothiers, &c. ; a central 
situation near the gates of the parish churchyard, 
at the top of High-street, having been selected for 
the site. The structure, says the Independent, 
will be 4 feet 6 inches square, both at the base 
and top, and about 8 feet 9 inches high, having 
base, pilasters, and capital in the Italian style, 
and will be surmounted by a tigure of “ Rebecca 
at the well,” about 2 feet 3 inches high, making 
the entire height to the head of the figure 12 feet. 
In the front of the structure there will be a deep 
niche, on the ledge at the bottom of which will 
stand a basin, with marble top, and ornamented 
externally with wreaths of the water-lily. The 
water will fall into the basin from a shell 15 or 16 
inches above it, and beside the basin will stand 
two goblets fer use indrinking. Near the ground 
will be a second basin for the especial benefit of 
the canine race. The structure will be built of 
brick, and will be covered with cement! It ap- 
pears to be not quite decided at present of what 
the figure and other ornamental parts are to be 
composed, and consequently no accurate estimate 
can be given of the cost, which, however, is not 
expected to exceed 201. or 30/. The design is by 
Mr. T. F. Cashin. The local Waterworks Com- 
pany have agreed to supply the proposed public 
fountains with water at a charge of 4d. per 1,000 
gallons, and the town trustees, it is expected, will 
pay for the water. Mr. John Brown has offered 
to erect two fountains, and for the present supply 
them with water at his own expense, one near the 
Twelve o’Clock, and the other at the top of 
Furnival-street. Mr. Nadin has agreed to erect 
one in his neighbourhood. ‘The committee has 
selected the following additional sites for drinking- 
fountains : — Silver-street head; opposite the 
Savings Bank; Norfolk-street ; Paradise-square ; 
and Furnace-hill. 

The mayor of Altrincham is about to erect a 
fountain in that town, the local Board of Health 
paying for the water. 

At Scarborouyh a drinking-fountain has just 
been erected near the Cliff-bridge, through the 
liberality of Mr. H. Walker. It is of three stages. 
The lower one has at the base water for the re- 
freshment of dogs, &c.; and consists of two 





MOVEMENT. | 





plinths. The upper one is moulded and made 
into a large trough for water. Upon this plinth 
is a square pier chamfered at the right angles 
with ornamental terminations, and on each face 
of the pier is attached a shaft of polished red 
granite, with enriched capitals, representing 
storks and water-plants. On the abaci of these 
capitals, which are continued round the piers to 
which they are attached, are the basins for the 
water. The second has a niche on each face, 
formed by four small columns with enriched 
capitals, on the four recesses of which, correspond- 
ing to the face of the pier below, are carved four 
heads, representing water nymphs, encircled with 
the lily and leaves. The third is a column with 
a foliated capital, surmounted by a lamp. It has 
been designed and executed by Messrs. Dennis 
Lee and Welsh, of Leeds. 

At Edinburgh, a subscription of 507. has been 
offered for the erection of another fountain in 
Prince’s-street Gardens (east end), provided an 
equal sum be subscribed by others. 

The Hawick town council have sunk a pump 
in the Sandbed, for behoof of the inhabitants of 
that part of their town. 








THE CARBON GAS FIRE. 

SEVERAL patents have been taken out for gas 
fires in open grates, the patent being for the 
material used, such as “ pumice,” “ asbestos,” and 
| other material, the use of which is very limited, in 
| consequence of the expense. Finding this to be 
| the case, and yet anxious to introduce gas fires, I 
| have been trying experiments with material of 
various kinds, and have succeeded in producing a 
gas fire superior, I believe, to any yet introduced. 
I have taken out no patent for it, that all gas 
companies—whose interest it is to introduce gas 
fires to the public—may do so at the cheapest 
possible rate. The material I find best suited for 
use is the carbon—removed by the process called 
scurfing—from gas retorts. It should be broken 
up in lumps of about 24 or 3 inches, and piled in 
the grate by hand, not thrown on in a mass. I 
find this material absorbs the gas, and causes a 
perfect combustion, making an excellent fire, and 
throwing out a great heat with a less consump- 
tion of gas than any other material. Gas compa- 
nies can sell the carbon at 2s. 6d. per bushel, ready 
broken, so that the cost of material will be 
trifling, one bushel lasting from three to six 
months, according to the heat required. 

Macnus Oungen, A.I.C.E. 





CORRESPONDENCE AS TO THE PROPOSED 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Srr,—It seems to me that the position taken 
by our profession on the question of the new 
Foreign Office is scarcely so dignified as it should 
be. I believe that no other artists, no other pro- 
fessional men, would ever think of such a thing 
as going in bodies to secure the employment or 
the rejection of any one of their brethren. 
Surely, it would be more seemly to allow each 
other the same immunity which is enjoyed by 
other arts and professions. When a commission 
has been given to Mr. Dyce or Mr. Herbert to 
paint a fresco, we do not hear anything of another 
body of painters, representing the landscape 
painters, or the portrait painters, going to repre- 
sent their own claims, or the claims of any one of 
them, to oust their brother from his commission. 
Nor do we hear of anything of the same kind 
among professional men. If a man has won 
his position, the fair thing to do is to leave him 
to reap the advantages to which he is entitled; 
and what I believe every one of us would scorn to 
do individually against any one of our brother 
artists, it is most undesirable that we should 
allow ourselves to do collectively. 

I have taken no part in the memorials or depu- 
tations on this subject, and I do think I may 
express what many of us feel in this matter. Just 
look back to the whole history of the case. We 
had a competition, and an award of prizes. For 
some reason (or without any reason) the first 
prizeman is not selected to carry on the works, 
and the deputation which objects to Mr. Scott 
does not object to this proceeding. Yet this is 
the one blot on the whole business. And if the 
officer of the Government was right in ignoring 
the claims of the first prizeholder, clearly he had 
a right to go to any artist he preferred. Lord 
Palmerston sent for Mr. Pennethorne, and the 
House of Commons objecting to his employment, 
appointed a committee on the subject ; and having 
decided emphatically, that the public convenience 
might be met just as well whether the building 
were Gothic or Classic, the committee and the 
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House left the matter in the hands of the 
Ministers. Surely after such a report, there was 
no injustice in the selection of Mr. Scott as the 
architect of the proposed work. Surely, after 
Mr. Scott has spent his time in working out 
carefully, and in detail, his design for the building 
(which, owing to the complete change in the in- 
structions, is no longer the same thing that we 
competed for), after tenders for the works have 
been sent in by builders, and after Parliament 
has absolutely voted money for the execution of 
the foundations, it is harsh and unfair, and indeed 
very sharp practice, to agitate against his con- 
tinued employment as architect. 

I do not believe that there is a single architect 
of any reputation whatever who really believes 
the statement, so often made, that it is impossible 
to secure comfort or modern conveniences in a 
Gothic building. The assertion has never been 
made save by men whose entire ignorance of the 
subject is their only excuse for making such a 
statement ; and if the alleged inconveniences exist 
in the plan which Mr. Scott has prepared let 
them be pointed out. I know nothing about his 
plans, have not seen them, and possibly should 
not like them; but as the plans are visible, those 
who object to the employment of Mr. Scott are 
bound to give reasons for their objections drawn 
from the plans themselves. It is neither just nor 
gentlemanlike to appeal to vulgar prejudices in 
order to damage one of their own profession ; and 
most surely it is a course which will neither re- 
dound to the credit or ultimate advantage of those 
who indulge in it. 

Those who are entirely dissatisfied with the 
whole result of the competition can, as it seems to 
me, only ask for one of two courses, either to have 
a fresh competition (as your correspondent “ W.” 
suggests, with the amiable addition that no Goth 
is to compete), just as at first, and open to all the 
world, or to have a competition among those only 
who were successful in the last competition. If 
the former plan were adopted, we might, after all, 
arrive at the same point as at present, but after 
two or three years’ delay and much waste of time. 
The other plan would be fairer, but still the result 
would possibly be again a Gothic design, and 
probably from the same hand; for, if we cut out 
the first prizeholder, it appears that of the remain- 








ing six who received premiums for the Foreign 
Office four of us were Gothic against two who | 
were not! 


i 


Office. But it is not the way to get a good 
building, first of all to worry the heart out of our 
architect. Mr. Scott has secured all that he 
wants in this generation: he has fame enough 
and work enough; but there is a posterity to 
whom he ought to look, and the best hope for 
this new building is, now, to leave it to him, 
trusting that in so important a work he will strive 
his very utmost to leave something behind him 
which will deserve rather more tender treatment 
than the public buildings to which Lord Palmer- 
ston alluded have ever met with, either from 
friends or foes. 

I wish your correspondents, “4” and “W.” 
would imitate my example, and append their 
names to their suggestions. We should then 
understand them rather better! 

GrorGrk EpMUND SrRreet. 








WESTMINSTER BELL.—CITY CHIMES. 

Tue sound of the Westminster Palace bell can 
now be very clearly heard in the night time, 
when the wind is favourable, in Islington and the 
other suburbs of the metropolis. In the north 





part of Islington it booms with a dull flat sound, 
distinctly above the sound of the bells which | 
strike the hours in the neighbourhood and the | 
clanging of those in the numerous churches which 
lie between. Although the distance from North 
Islington to the Houses of Parliament is about | 
one-fourth more than that to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Westminster clock (and I have listened to) 
both at separate times when the wind has blown | 
from Westminster and St. Paul’s) can be quite as | 
distinctly heard and counted as that of St. Paul’s, | 
but the latter is of a much more full clear and 
solemn tone: the new bell has in comparison a | 
flat tinny sound, which is not so agreeable. 

It would be worth while to make note how far | 
off each of these famous bells can be distinctly | 
heard: this might be both usefal and suggestive. | 
In the tower in which the great bell of St. Paul’s | 
is placed, the semi-circular openings are left. 
clearly open, and although this may admit the 
weather to a certain extent, it is, no doubt, a 
benefit as regards the distribution of the sound. | 

When listening to the church bells of this great | 
city, I have noticed a fanlt in many instances of | 
the notes of the chimes, not being sufficiently dif- | 
ferent from those of the hour. This, at a little | 
distance, makes confusion. The clock in the) 
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Thompson, to make separate studies of the most 
striking figures in these cartoons: they are perfect 
pictures in themselves, and of high value. Never 
was the woman and child, in the “ Beautifal 
Gate,” so presented to the world before. Here 
we have the boy and dove,—the children at the 
altar, from the sacrifice at Lystra, on a very large 
scale,—with others of equal merit. These studies 
are executed with great power and beauty: they 
are every way worthy of the subject, and form a 
very valuable and characteristic feature in the 
exhibition. These photographs will draw renewed 
attention to the originals at Hampton Court ; and 
that dark gallery will be more visited than ever 
it has been, for those who have seen these fine 
copies will feel an interest in examining the great 
originals from whence they have been taken, at so 
much cost of time, skill, and zealous labour. 

It would be a pleasant task to enter more 
minutely into a lengthened detail of these photo- 
graphs, but time and space are alike denied: it 
will therefore be sufficient to observe in general 
that the series of cartoons have been copied in 
several different sizes, to suit every class of pur- 
chasers. There are, altogether, already executed 
and exhibited, about seventy-eight separate ex- 
amples. They are remarkable for their cheapness, 
as well as for their excellence, and in many cases 
of the lesser examples are positively priced in 
pence, while the very finest of the larger specimens 





only reach a few shillings. The poorest school of 


art, or the most struggling institution, must be in 
very poor circumstances indeed if they cannot 
purchase a set of these in every way marvellously 
cheap and excellent productions. 

J. Lockwoop. 








COVENANTS TO INSURE, 

Lorp Sr. Leonarps, in his admirable work, 
“A Handy Book of Property Law,” calls atten- 
tion to the fact that no relief could be obtained in 
case of neglect to insure according to a covenant 
in a lease. Every one who has to do with lease- 
hold property knows what a cause of anxiety the 
question of insurance has been. The Court of 
Chancery has granted relief in almost every other 
case of breach of covenant, but it has been in- 
flexible as to the case of neglect of insurance. An 
omission for a day has been such a breach as 
nothing but the landlord’s waiving his right of 
entry for the forfeiture could remedy, or prevent 


What, then, is to be gained by any alteration | tower of the new cattle-market is very well | the loss of a valuable estate. It will gladden 
of the status quo? Is it supposed that Messrs. | managed in this respect ; so is that at the Great | the hearts of many of your readers to be made 


Banks & Barry will give us something better of | 
its kind than Mr. Scott will? Or is it supposed | 
that, builders’ tenders to the contrary notwith- | 
standing, the country will save money by the! 
change? If this is the reason, it is not one for | 
architects to urge against each other. Still less | 
can the opponents of Gothic building on this score 
make an outcry if there are to be many buildings 
erected by their school at all like that which 
adorns the last number of the Builder. From 
the description which accompanies the view, 
1 see that a sum of 10,000/. has been expended 
in obtaining a church to hold about 400 persons. 
Of the result, viewed from an artistic point of 
sight, | suppose there can hardly be two opinions ; 
but of the result, in a financial point of view, I 
must say that we poor Goths are expected for 
about a third of the amount to erect churches 
with twice as much ornament, the same accommo- 
dation, real marbles in place of imitations, and 
walle and towers a little more solid in their 
dimensions. As Mr. Tite has done his best to 
oppose Mr. Scott’s Gothic on the score of its 
excessive cost, one is just a little curious to know 
what he has to say about the cost of this specimen 
of his own style; which, by the way, it is only 
fair to him to say, was certainly not derived 
directly or indirectly from anything still existing 
at Pisa, as you lead your readers to suppose.* 
This is a digression: and with an apology to 





you for taking up so much of your valuable space 
I will conclade ; merely repeating the expression 
of my firm conviction that, if we wish to raise the 
credit of our profession and art, we shall best do 
so by not condescending to any course of which, 
individually and as gentlemen, we should be 
ashamed. Enough has been elicited to show that 
there is an equally strong feeling on both sides; 
and nothing but angry feeling seems to be the 
probable result of an agitation as unusual as it is 
unfair and uncalled for. 

I venture to speak, as I believe, in the interest 
of our art. I do not pretend to sympathize with 
Mr. Scott’s general system of design ; and I] know 
nothing about the new design for the Foreign 








* The architect must be allowed to know best.—Ep. 


Northern Railway Station, at King’s Cross. Many | 
persons wonder when passing here while this! 
clock is striking, where they have before heard the | 
familiar sound, forgetting that the same bells) 
struck the hours at the Crystal Palace during the | 
Great Exhibition. 
There is another matter worth consideration in | 
connection with the clocks of many modern build- 
ings, which are placed not far from each other; 
the notes of the hour bells being so nearly alike, 
that if there be a second or two difference in the 
keeping of the time, it is impossible to count the 
hours in consequence of not being able to dis- 
tinguish between each bell. This is worthy of the 
attention of those who have to supply clock bells 
to public buildings. I have noticed that in several 
of the English cathedral cities this defect has been 
carefully avoided. LISTENER. 








RAFFAELLE’S CARTOONS. 

At length we are in possession of truthful copies 
of the Cartoons of Raffaelle at Hampton Court,— 
reflections from the drawings themselves, thrown 
through a lens, and firmly fixed in the sensitive 
paper—the retina of this wonderful eye of art. 
The magnitude of these faithful photographs is as 
surprising as the perfection of their manipulation : 
they are as perfect as can be desired, and give 
altogether a new character to these familiar 
masterpieces: it is like seeing old friends in a 
better light, under new and happier circumstances. 
They are accurate transcripts, and in every way 
far superior to copies made by hand, even by the 
most zealous and careful copyists, who are not 
always equal to the task, or to themselves. Harsh 
lines will creep in where they have no existence 
in the original: what is ‘soft and subdued often 
becomes painfully predominant: the veritable 
likeness is not always preserved; the character is 
lost, and the feeling of the whole piece entirely 
absent. The touch of the master-hand is 
destroyed: the skeleton is clothed, but the Pro- 
methean fire is absent: they are copies as true 
perhaps as line and square can make them, but 
they are not reflections fixed in paper like these 








noble photographs. It is an excellent idea of Mr. 


aware that an Act of Parliament, the 22nd and 
23rd Victoria, c. 35,“ An Act to further amend 
the Law of Property and to relieve Trustees,” was 
passed on the 13th of August last, and for which 
society owes a deep debt of gratitude to Lord St. 
Leonards as its author. This Act opens the Courts 
of Equity to applications for relief in cases of 
breaches of covenant to insure. 

By section 4 of this Act it is declared that,— 

“ A Court of Equity shall have power to relieve against 
a forfeiture for breach of a covenant or condition to insure 
against loss or damage by fire, where no loss or damage 
by fire has happened, and the breach has, in the opinion 
of the Court, been committed through accident or mis- 
take, or otherwise without fraud or gross negligence, and 
there is an insurance on foot at the time of the applica- 
tion to the Court in conformity with the covenant to 
insure, upon such terms as to the Court may seem fit.”’ 

By subsequent sections, when relief is granted 
the same is to be recorded by endorsement on the 
lease or otherwise, but the Court is not to have 
the power of relieving any person more than once 
in respect of the same covenant. There are also 
clauses giving lessors the benefit of an informal 
insurance, and for the proteetion of a purchaser 
against forfeiture under covenants for insurance 
against fire in certain cases. 

The Act will be found of great benefit in many 
other particulars, such as regards licenses to 
assign, or carry on particular trades, kc. which 
previously could only be properly granted in a 
manner which cecasioned great expense. A deed 
was necessary to revive the covenant, which 
otherwise became void by a license being once 
granted. The relief also afforded by this Act to 
trustees and executors in various cases will be 
large, and will in a great measure remove the 
objections now so general to undertake the office 
of executor or trustee, on account of liabilities in 
respect of rents and covenants. By pursuing a 
course pointed out by this Act, trustees and 
executors will avoid responsibilities, and will be 
able to sell leasehold estates, and to distribute the 
assets thereby produced, without the fear of 
future liabilities in respect of unsatisfied cove- 
nants. As I have before observed, Lord St. 
Leonards deserves large thanks for this most 
beneficial measure; and it is to be hoped that he 
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will in the next session of Parliament continue | 
his attention to remedy points in which the law 
now presses severely and inequitably upon indivi- | 
duals in the performance of various duties which | 
devolve upon them in the characters of trustees | 
or executors, or as innocent purchasers, 

If this be done, the office of trustee or executor 
may become one which will be cheerfully accepted 
for friends and relatives, instead of being, as 
now, avoided through fear of the responsibilities | 
thereby incurred. W.L. D. 





GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS—THE MILI- 
TARY HOSPITAL AT YARMOUTH. 

It appears from your paper that Government 
are about to build a hospital at Woolwich, to con- 
tain some 600 beds, and my object in addressing 
you is to say, that chancing to be at Yarmouth 
the other day, I went through the Royal Military | 
Hospital there, and was much pleased with all I 
saw. At present there are only about 250 patients ; 
but I was informed 500 may be admitted. The 
site is very good, being well elevated, and near to 
the sea. The building forms a square, which en- 
closes about two acres of ground, nicely planted 
and laid out for the use of invalids. Each block 
or side is two stories in height, and every ward is | 
lighted and ventilated by windows facing each 
other in the side walls. Moreover, the rooms are 
lofty, and the impression one receives in walking 
through is very cheering. There is a spacious 
reading-room, as well as a room for amusements, 
such as billiards, draughts, and the like; and all 
round the square projects an open arcade, under 
which the patients can take exercise in bad 
weather. Some of the wounded from the Crimea 
were brought. hither, and recently, disabled sol- 
diers from India were received. On my asking 
an attendant if he had ever seen hospital gan- 
grene in the wards, “Oh no,” said he, “ soldiers 
brought to us recover wonderfully.” I can well 
believe him, for I have seen no Government hos- 
pital in Britain comparable to this for its salu- 
brious site, sweetness, and wise arrangements 
for the benefit of convalescents. I said to my 
attendant, “How is it that the authorities are 
making such blunders at Netley, when they have 
so excellent a model as this to copy?” He re- 
plied, smiling, “I don’t think the Government 
know that they have an hospital here.” 

What enhances the interest one feels in this 
establishment, for the cure as well as the reeeption 
of patients (an attribute few of our hospitals are 
entitled to claim), is the fact that it is not recent, 
being nearly half a century old. VIGILANS. 





INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 
AND CLERKS OF WORKS, 


Str,—Will you be good enough to state in your next 
impression that the meetings lately held in the Hall, 
Lyon’s-inn, Newcastie-street, Strand, on behalf of the 
Non-Society Men’s Relief Fund, have no connection with 
the Provident Institution of Builder’s Foremen and Clerks 
of Works. 


Lyon’s-inn, Joun Lucas, Secretary. 





THE STRIKE AT THE POLICE-OFFICES. 
MARLEOROUGH-STREET. 


Two master builders waited upon the magistrates (Mr. 
Bingham and Mr. Beadon) for advice under the following 
circumstances :—They produced a letter without a signa 
ture, but purporting to come from the Trades’ Conference, 
at the Paviours’ Arms, intimating that no lock-outs 
should resume work without the sanction of the Confer- 
ence. They stated that a large number of workmen who 
had entered into engagements for employment had re- 
<eived each a letter to the same effect, and bad been 
threatened with violence and loss if they ventured to 
disregard it. These men, therefore, had asked their em- 
ployers what course they could take with safety to them- 
selves, and the applicants desired to know what answer 
they should give the men. 

The magistrates recommended that the men should 
immediately go to work, and, in case of any act of in- | 
timidation or violence, make application to the court. 
They might rest assured that the law was strong enough 
to protect every man in the free exercise of his own m- 
dustry. 

The magistrates further said that upon production of 
proper proots the conspirators would be severely punished. 





Miscellanen. 





New Revotver.—A_ revolver pistol, which | 
admits of an instant separation of parts, including | 
stock, barrel, and chambers, by easing out a pin. 
placed over the eylinders, by which means the 
cleansing and re-adjustment of the weapon is 
facilitated, has lately been patented by Deane & 
Son, of London-bridge. The action being de- | 
nuded of the usual sears and their springs, is less | 


liable therefrom to injury, whilst a lever ram-rod the Memorial Chapel, at Portstewart, took place 
may be considered another feature in the weapon, | at the same time. 


,avail, With some trouble the statue has been 


‘of the statue of the late Joseph Hume, designed 
| by the sculptor, is in course of erection in the 
| High-street of Montrose.——The statue erected 


THE BUILDER. 


VENTILATION OF Paris TuraTrEes.—With’ re- 
ference to observations on this subject in our last, 
a correspondent says,—The Préfet de la Seine has 
requested Dr. Van Hecke, of whose system we 
have lately spoken, to make a study of two 


| theatres in Paris, in order to introduce his system 


into buildings devoted to pleasure and recreation, 
as well as into those destined to the reception of 
sufferers from pain and infirmities, 

Tue Iron Trapr.—The condition of the iron 


| trade in South Staffordshire and East Worcester- 
‘shire has improved since the quarterly meetings. 


Foreign orders to a considerable amount continue 
to flow in, and prices have assumed an aspect of 
increased firmness. The effect of this has been to 
bring about considerable activity in the district. 
Good hot-blast mine iron is in fair request, and 
prices range from 3/. 12s. 6d. to 3/. 15s. per ton. ; 
cold blast being 4/. 5s. per ton. There seems to 
be an entire absence of speculative action, and the 
bond fide character of the trade now being done 
seems likely to save many of those engaged in it 
from disasters which have been witnessed in former 
seasons ; and, if the trade exercises moderate 
prudence as to prices, it does not seem likely at 
present that anything will oceur to check the 
buoyancy which now exists. 

THE ACCIDENT IN THE “GREAT EASTERN.” —The 


jury, after hearing evidence as to this unfortunate 


occurrence, brought in the following verdict :— 
“We find the deceased came to their deaths from 
injuries received from steam, hot air, and water, 
in consequence of the bursting of the jacket 


'attached to the foremost funnel of the Great 


Eastern steamer, and that the said bursting was 
caused by the closing of a tap connected with the 
syphon attached to the said jacket, in conjunction 
with the shutting off the feed from the water 
easing to the boiler; but there is no evidence to 
show by what person or persons the said tap was 
shut off; and the jury further express their 
opinion that taps are highly dangerous when 
placed in such positions, and that sufficient caution 
was not used by the engineers.” In substance, the 
above verdict amounts to one of accidental death. 
It will not be regarded as satisfactory out of doors. 

Worcester Diocesan ARCHITECTURAL So- 
c1eTy.—The annual public meeting will be held 
in Worcester, on the 29th, Lord Lyttelton in the 
chair. A paper will then be read by Mr. J. M. 
Gutch—*A Biographical Sketeh of a Dean and 
a Prebendary of Worcester.” There will be a 
dinner at the Star and Garter Hotel. In the 
evening a conversazione will take place at the 
Natural History Society’s Rooms, when a paper 
on “ Half-timber Houses and the Method of their 
Construction,” will be read by Mr. J. H. Chamber- 
lain, of Queen’s College, Birmingham. There will 
be a discussion upon the relative merits of Gothic 
and Classic architecture for secular purposes, with 
especial reference to the proposed New Govern- 
ment Offices. On Friday, the 30th, the members 
and their friends will examine Bellbroughton and 
the ancient Norman Chapel in the grounds of Bell 
Hall; they will proceed to Clent Church, and the 
chapel of St. Kenelm, on the Clent Hills; thence 


to Pedmore Chureh, and, after luncheon, to the | 


restored church of Hagley. 
MONUMENTAL.—A monument has just been 


erected in the north transept of Salisbury Cathe- | 


dral, by the members of the Royal Wiltshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, to the memory of their late 
Sergeant-Major, Mr. J, M. Peniston. The design 
is of Gothic character, according to the Sherborne 
Journal, and was intrusted by the committee to 
Mr. T, H. Wyatt, the diocesan architeet. It was 
carried out by Messrs. Osmond & Son, sculptors, 
in Caen stone, enriched by various marbles, with 
a brass tablet at the base, bearing the in- 
scription. A statue of the late Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor, the Chartist, having been erected, with 
the Town Council’s consent, in the Nottingham 
“ Arboretum,” some one lately disfigured it by 
painting the face and lower extremities black. 
tewards of 507. and 5/. were offered for the 
discovery of the delinquents, but hitherto without 








restored to its former condition. The pedestal 


at Portrush (Ireland) in memory of the late Rev. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, has been inaugurated. It is 
said to be a truthful historic likeness, and is in the 
usual attire of the celebrated divine. The statue, 
when raised on the plinth in front of the obelisk, 
will stand 8 feet high, and will! be visible from the 
different approaches to Portrush. The obelisk is 
45 feet high. The laying the foundation-stone of 
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Tue tate Mr. I. K. Bavwer.—Our readers 
will have heard with great regret of the death of 
this eminent engineer, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-three. He was a man of wonderful 
energy and great fertility of resources. His death 
appears to have been hastened by over exertion 
and anxiety, to which, doubtless, the Great 
Eastern contributed. His remains have been 
interred in Kensal Green Cemetery, Mr. Ste- 
phenson, Mr. Field, Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Kendall, and numerous others following. 

FataLAccrpent.—At Manchester an inquest has 
just been held on the body of a bricklayer’s labourer, 
who, in carrying a hod of bricks, went up a ladder, 
in Stewart-street, Deansgate, to a scaffold around 
some buildings, and after getting off the ladder, 
had not walked more than three yards along the 
scaffold, when he stumbled and fell down a dis- 
tance of 28 feet. He died almost immediately. 
Deceased was a sober man. Verdict, “ Accidental 
death.” 

Inox axp Woopren Scnoot Caurcnes.—At 
Luton, in Bedfordshire, a wooden church has been 
erected, which is removable, and contains 450 
sittings, for the trivial sum of 250/. In the 
Coventry Herald is given an account of an iron 
school church that is on the eve of being erected 
at Hawkesbury, a distant hamlet of Stoke, in the 
neighbourhood of Coventry. The structure, which 
|is said to be of a strictly ecclesiastical character, 
| will be erected by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, and 
| will serve as a school during the week, and contain 

202 scholars, and as a church on the Sunday, and 
| will accommodate 250 worshippers. In these iron 
‘churches the building is erected on a brick foun- 
dation, 2 feet 6 inches below the surface. The 
| walls are lined with plaster to prevent the alter- 

nation of heat and cold, and for a similar purpose 
' the roof is also covered with inch boarding. The 

whole of the iron and woodwork is covered with a 
chemical preparation, by means of which dura- 
bility is given. 

Tue New Victorra Bert at Tux Leeps Towy 
Haru.—The size of this bell, which has recently 
| been cast, is 6 ft. 2 in. and 6 in. thick; and the 
| weight is 4 tons 1 ewt. It is made on the pattern 
' of the latest in date of the Westminster bells. The 
' Leeds and Westminster bells are thicker in pro- 
portion to their size than probably any other large 
bells, except the Russian ones. Bells are now 
sometimes made as thin as 1-16th of their 
diameter. The Leeds bell was cast by Messrs. 
Warner by a new process, never before used ; and 
the failure of most of the very large bells cast 
within the last two centuries proves that success 
‘is by no means of easy achievement. Mr. Dent 
is making the clock, on the Westminster construc- 
tion, which was approved by the Astronomer 
Royal, and from a new design made expressly for 
it by Mr. Denison, so as to be capable of raising a 
hammer of 2 ewt. a foot high. The bell is 
| intended to be hung for ringing in full swing, and 
is made like the Westminster bells and the 
'Queen’s clock bell at Balmoral, with a kind of 
mushroom top, to enable it to be turned in the 
' stock when worn in one place.—Leeds Mercury. 
OrexinG oF THE Bure East Dock EXTEN- 
ston, ar Carpirr.—The extension of the East 
Dock at Cardiff has been completed and opened. 
| The water area of this dock alone is 45 acres, and 





‘the basin 24 acres; height of sill of sea-gates, at 
| springs, 31 feet 8} inches; height at neaps, 21 
| feet 7} inches ; sea-gates, width, 55 feet ; sea-lock, 
‘length between gates, 220 feet—width, 55 feet ; 
‘inner lock, length between gates, 220 feet—width, 
'50 feet. The depth of water throughout the 
‘dock is 25 feet. The Bute East Dock is thus 
| capable of accommodating the largest ships in the 
' merchant service. Fifteen coal staiths are already 
‘erected, and it is intended to put up seven more, 
| which will give, when complete, a shipping power 
lin this dock alone of a million and a half tons of 
coal per year. The Bute East Dock was commenced 
learly in 1852, the engineers being Sir John 
Rennie and Mr. John Plews. The first portion, 
in length 1,000 feet, and width 300 feet, was 
opened in July, 1855. The first extension, 2,000 
feet in length, and 500 wide, was commenced 
early in 1855 (Messrs. Walker, Burgess, and 
Cooper, being the engineers), and was opened in 
1857. The second and last extension, of 1,300 
feet by 500, was begun by the same engineers in 
1857, and completed on the lst of September 
instant, including a junction canal communicating 
with the Bute West Dock and the Glamorgan 
Canal. The whole of the works have been 
executed by Messrs. Hemingway & Co. The 
trustees, at a cost of 600,000/. have thus com- 
pleted a second gigantic dock, making a total ex- 
pended on the works of upwards of a million of 











money. 
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A Private SPECULATION IN BARRACKS.— 
Extensive barracks have just been completed by a 
gentleman in Gardner’s-lane, Westminster, calcu- 
late to accommodate several hundred men. They 
are intended for the numerous recruits contin- 
ually enlisted in the metropolis, as well as those 
arriving from the provinces en route to join head- 
quarters, the speculator undertaking to supply a 
bed and necessary requirements for ablution, &c. 
for fourpence each man, as allowed by Govern- 
ment. The establishment of this rendezvous is 
said to have received the approval of the autho- 
rities, as it will reduce the billets on innkeepers, 
ke. 

New Mope oF STAINING AND FIGURING 
Woop.—At the Liverpool Polytechnic Society’s 
first meeting for the season, some samples of orna- 
mented wood were submitted for inspection. The 
process was described as follows:—The deals, 
veneers, or planks, as \hey come from the saw, are 
placed on a solid frame, and fastened down, after 
which an engraved roller, heated to a temperature 
suited to the quality of the wood, is passed over 
them, the pattern being thus burnt in. The sur- 
face is then planed smooth and French-polished, 
leaving an effect, it was said, equal to that of the 
finest painting or staining. Several members 
wished to know the cost at which the work could | 
be done, but no one present was in a position to 
answer the question. The chairman stated that 
the maker (a Mr. King, of Clayton-square) was 
busily at work with the invention. 

Pur CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
Waes.—At the sitting on Tuesday, at which 
Dr. Legge presided, the proceedings of the day 
turned principally on a motion, propounded by | 
Mr. John Crossley, in reference to the Chapel 
Building Society, established six years ago, and 
which in that time had dispensed aid to the extent | 
of about 25,000/. to no fewer than ninety-five new | 
chapels, built at an aggregate cost of not less than 
160,0007. Mr. Crossley’s resolution referred to | 
Ireland, which was not included in the original 
scheme of the society, and he stated that about 
6007, a year for the next three years would be 
devoted to the building of chapels in Ireland. | 
The resolution, which was seconded by the Rev. 
lr. G. Horton, of Reading, gave rise to an animated 
discussion on the style of architecture in Dissent- 
ing places of worship, in which Mr. S. Morley, 
Mr. C. Jupe, Mr. Rooker, the Rev. J. E. Gallaway, 
and Mr. A. Morley took part, but was eventually 
adopted. 

West Hackney Catrcenu.—This church, erected 
some thirty years ago, in a classic style, has, 
through the exertions of a committee, generally 
supported by the parishioners, undergone con- 
siderable improvement and decoration, under the 
direction of Mr. William White. The walls and 
ceiling have been tinted, the columns, cornices, 
panelling, and other architectural features, suc- 
cessfully treated, in polychrome, harmoniously 
according with the character of the building; the 
east end re-decorated, and the altar-piece beauti- 
fied, so far as its design permitted. The unsightly 
pews and galleries, heretofore awkwardly crowd- 
ing the interior, have been lowered, and partly 
re-arranged with marked advantage both to the 
apparent proportion and size of the interior as 
well as the accommodation and convenience of 
the congregation. A marble pulpit and oak read- 
ing-desk, the gift of one of the parishioners, have 
taken the place of those which formerly helped to 
disfigure the church. The works have been ex-. 
ecuted by Mr. J. W. Smith, of Islington. 

CANAL AND River Navication.—A foreign | 


EFFECT OF DRAINING OPERATIONS ON A BoG.— 
On the 22nd ult. according to the Midland 
Counties Gazette, six men, who were fishing at 
the bog side of the lake of Derrylough, suddenly 
heard a rumbling noise, such as precedes a storm. 
The noise coming from the bog, one of the men 
left the bank to ascertain its cause, and was hor- 
rified at seeing about 400 acres of the bog steadily 
advancing towards the lake. He gave the alarm, 
and they effected their escape, across the bog, in 
motion under their feet. The lake of Derrylough 
was being drained, and the water had been low- 
ered some 3 feet, when the bog moved into it. 
The lake covered about ninety-nine acres, of which 
about eighty are now covered by the bog, which 
, advanced at the rate of 4 perches in twenty-four 
| hours. 





| STRIKE BY THE Masons ON THE WORKS AT 

Trrity Hosrer, CAMBRIDGE.—We last week 
/amongst the masons employed in the erection of 
| the hostel opposite Trinity College, a strike had 


| taken place, and the works were at a standstill. 
| The cause of disagreement, it will be remembered, | 


| was first, that one of the men received 4d. a day 


| stated that in consequence of some dissatisfaction | 


A PREDECESSOR OF THE “GREAT EasTERN.”— 
The ship nearest in size to the Great Eastern 
arrived in England from America about thirty 
yearsago. She was called the Baron of Renfrew, 
was 600 feet long, and was composed of large logs 
of timber clamped together in the roughest 
manner. It was predicted that she never would 
steer, never could cross the Atlantic; but she did, 
and immediately on her arrival was broken up. 
Indeed, she was nothing more than imported 
timber, having been patched together to avoid 
the timber duty, which was then exceedingly 
heavy. She fulfilled her mission in every way, 
but the Government was down upon the new 
dodge, and prevented any repetition of the experi- 
ment, 








TENDERS. 


For new Wesleyan schools, Great Bridge. Mr. Edward 
Holmes, architect :— 








RET RaaGeskeecceceeevasvie #€1,775 18 0 
LBOB. cccccsocsvcceccs oo 1,619 18 7 
| BF cc ccccennecses 1,588 10 06 
Holland & Son 1,470 0 0 
Cox & Son (accepted 1,418 9 0 
| 
| For tavernat Poplar, for Mr. James Daveron. Messrs. 


more than his fellows; and, secondly (and this was John Morris & Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
0 6 


the most ostensible reason for the proceeding), 
that a man, not considered a mason in the strict 
sense of the term, was employed by the contrac- 
tors to do walling or nobbling. 


reality a “ waller,” and having every right to take 
part in that portion of the work. The strike, 
therefore, came to an end, and the building has, 
since Monday last, gone on without interrup- 
tion. 


TavVERNS IN Coraprstpe.—At the corner of 
Friday-street stood the “‘ Nag’s Head,” said to be 





In consequence | 
‘of some difference of opinion among themselves, | 
|the masons referred the matter to the central | 
committee of the society of masons, and received an | 
| answer to the effect that the strike was “ illegal,” | Salt 
| the workman whose employment the masons con- | 
sidered an infringement of their rights, being in | 


Piper & Son J She A RA SES £1,568 





ME) cia uesae tans s ceSeebebu es 1,399 0 0 
PE SAGs eKunvectescdssunee 1,396 0 0 
ED °c pwenvade'se contanne 1,379 14 4 
Hedges ..... boau be snag waaess 1,355 0 8 
PN cid cb che dass 060468 00860= 1,350 0 6 
PEE c Waived As sxcéke evened 1,320 0 0 
Ring and Stanger 1,310 0 O 
Blackburn 1,243 0 0 
Lawrence ee es 1,230 0 0 
M+ ols kubseveds becuse ceeees 1,208 0 0 
Watts (accepted)...........0.. 1,147 0 0 





| For alterations and repairs to 14 and 15, Cannon-street, 


| City, for Mr. W. H. Dawson. Mr. H. Dawson, archi 


| tect :— 


DRE ME AO) 5.2 0s0cbetnnsoeaes . £815 0 0 
co re 766 6 0 
Brown & ROUMOR .....ccscccess 749 0 6 
WE vbtabeessecdsscenctine 729 0 0 
Ashby & Horner... .....0-0.s0008 698 0 0 





For works at One Swan-yard, Bishopsgate, for Messrs. 


the scene of the consecration of Matthew Parker, | Johnson & Son. Mr. J. E. Saunders, architect. Quan- 


Archbishop of Canterbury, temp. Elizabeth. The 
consecration really took place in the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, but Parker’s enemies said he 
was ordained at a vintry. Over the house, No. 39, 
Cheapside, is a nag’s head in stone, to mark the 


tities by Mr. Broomfield :— 


IES iieksd nod 06 4-ON GEER SK co oaks #513 0 6 
RU: c0 ct hanecneceuss te.tese 507 0 0 
SEED sciucndarvkuesiveakaacvecee 471 0 6 
PED Nbitviersch phases deceua cece 457 0 0 
Collis & Co. (accepted) .......... 437 0 0 








site of the celebrated tavern. The “ White 
Horse,” in Friday-street, was the resort of several | 
members of the Wednesday Clubs, at which were | 
held the conferences, under the direction of | 
William Paterson, which led to the establisl:- | 
ment of the Bank of England. The “ Dagger,” | 
in Cheapside, was another noted house, which, | 
with the “ Rose and Crown,” in the Poultry, are | 
mentioned in the plays of Hobson, 1608. The | 
“ Mermaid,” in Bread-street, was, perhaps, more | 
favoured than any. Ben Jonson invites a friend | 
to supper, to take “canary at the Mermaid,” and | 
Beaumont rejoices at the wit that used to sparkle | 
over the Mermaid board. In 1603, Raleigh esta- | 
blished a club at the Mermaid, of which Shaks- | 
peare, Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, and 
Selden, were members.—City Press. 


DanGer From Lucirer Matcues.—The pro- 
gress of invention has passed over many matters | 
of a minor kind, some of them being of an impor- | 
tant nature as affecting safety of life. 
is this the case with lucifer matches. A large | 
proportion of buildings are set fire to, or burnt | 
down even accidentally, by them. In the hands _ 
of careless adults, or of children, they are fre- | 
quently thrown upon the ground and trampled | 


steam shipping company have recently com-| on, ignite, and in this way originate many fires. | 
missioned, from a firm at Low Walker, some|They are also known to ignite spontaneously. 
iron steamers for river towing, of peculiar con- | Before the invention of friction matches, matches 
struction and mode of action. Instead of towing | were made that ignited upon immersion in liquid | 
by the usual mode of paddle-wheels or screw-| phosphorus, or a preparation containing phos- 
propeller, the vessels now being built act on a| phoras, and until they were dipped in the fluid | 
chain laid along the bottom of the water the | had no explosive property. Chemists, in the pre- 
entire distance over which it is intended the | sent advanced state of chemistry, could doubtless 
traffic shall extend. The towing-steamer lays | invent something similar, but less inconvenient, 
hold of this chain by means of two drums placed | having the explosive substances half attached to 
on deck, and suitably constructed to receive such the matches and half to the box-lid containing 
number of turns of the chain as may be sufficient | them, or other surface ; so that, until a frictional 
to prevent slips when towing three to four thou- | junction was effected, no danger could result. | 
sand tons of cargo carried in a train of barges.| Another improvement, of secondary importance, | 
These drums are set in motion by a steam-engine | would be to combine with the chemicals so used | 
and wheel-work, and the chain is guided along | materials that should impart an odorous and plea- | 
the vessel’s deck by a number of rollers until it | sant scent, in place of the noxious fumes they now 
falls into the water at each end. This system of | give off. The dangerous nature of the matches | 
river traction has been in successful operation for|now in use is a matter deserving the serious 
several years past on the river Seine, and a pro-| attention of fire insurance companies; and it 
position is now afloat for its application on the| would seem worth their while, either jointly or 
canals of Belgium, as the system obviates the| separately, to offer a premium or prize for the 
objections hitherto raised against the use of| competition of chemists or others, to produce 
paddle-wheels, and even screws, for canal navi- | safety matches on the plan now indicated. 
gation, LLORGRIAN. 








For a cottage at Buckhurst-hill, for Mr. Kenneth 
Mackenzie. Mr. William D’Oyley, surveyor :— 


CUO occ cucesesvevereseccaes £445 0 6 
Saad aan e xwraescceuwiaedacaer 440 0 0 
ME 6. 5.o5 cden-e0tuenae cs 411 15 8 
DESEO | be scienesd cicews vee 340 0 8 
BEN sea Unes wh0d Ouse ep heedue 308 0 A 
PE nda bdhaveavewves sb shvacoes 305 10 O 





For the erection of four shop fronts, in Carlton-street, 
Nottingham. Mr. C. H. Edwards, architect :— 


PIE 65 oo ocndse sees becabe sets £368 5 0 
WEMMENONG oc ctuseycteecensyssves 348 8 0 
SUNTAN vo vascaa cote Lies ern 301 12 6 
Evans, Brothers (accepted)...... 207 0 0 





For works to be done to premises, Hornsey-road, for 
Messrs. Rickett, Smith, & Co. Tillott and Chamberlain, 





| architects :— 
Cannon ..... bebe ekasndeekekeee £290 0 06 
Ce et Os eared vineise “wed ee 8 SS 
PERUIAOEN gv ov eccce veussessvess 249 0 «0 
MOE t¢ cceusciciss Unetuevsaonet 229 0 6 
Jennings (accepted) ........... - 222 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Russell Hotel, 


Especially | Brixton-road, for Mr. Richard Bargess :— 


Longmore & Burge ........ sess ls @ © 
Turner & Sons....... excne bes ee a ee 





For a house on the grounds of the old Beulah Spa, for 
Mr. F. Horn. Messrs. Richard Tress & Chambers, archi- 
tects :-— 

Extra if in Stone. 


| re 22,287 © @ «o...- 109 0 
Coleman .. 2,230 0 0 ...... 100 0 0 
Evans .... 2,100 © @ sevecs 150 0 0 
Miller .... 3,007 © @ ...... 243 0 0 
Brown .... 2,084 0 0 .. 120 0 6 
Macey .... 2,086 ©. © csoccoe 148 0 0 
JOM seceee 1907 @ © coccee 10810 8 
Deard » BEBE OO - cvvves 94 0 6 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J, G. 8. (the notice has appeared elsewhere).—L. de V.—J. C. (a rode 
cannot be laid down as to the number of times an architect should 
attend at a building during progress. Circumstances would regulate).— 
R. T. 8.—E. R.—G. H.—A. B. le V.—G. and D.—D. G. F.—H. W. D.— 
E. R. (thanks).—H. de M.—J. B.—J. W. R.—F. 8.—C.—T. G. T. (our 
correspondent appears to have been ill-treated, and should ack for 
explanation. He has no chance of recovering at law).—C. R.— 
J. P.—J. J. N. (declined with thanks).—G. R. G. (the offer of a premium 
was only suggested). 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 


Ca” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c. should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 
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